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READERS WRITE 





*Me Too” 

Concerning Dr. Talbot’s remark that 
would-be parents should not have too 
many brains (PATHFINDER, Science 
Briefs, Nov. 13), it seems to me that 
people with brains also need the ingenu- 
ity to hide them. If David had not 
acted the fool when he was captured by 
Saul’s soldiers, that would have been the 
end of David... 

The man of great brains is liable to be 
honest, which is the cause of his undoing. 
Note Abe Lincoln, Karl Marx, Eugene V. 
Debs and the Duke of Windsor. Me too. 

P. W. Britts 
Portland, Ore. 
[David was never actually captured by Saul’s sol- 


diers.- He ‘“‘played the fool’’ after had fied from 
the soldiers, as recounted in I BF, 21:13.—Ed.] 


"Misquoted” Bard 

In your issue for November 13, you say 
that Bell’s phonographic device “scratch- 
ed out a misquotation: ‘There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ ” 

This is hardly a misquotation. In the 
folio edition of Hamlet, edited by Shake- 
speare’s fellow actors and business asso- 
ciates, Heminge and Condell, the passage 
reads as above, and this reading is fol- 
lowed by many prominent editors of the 
text. It is true that the quarto edition, 
issued without authority, has “your phi- 
losophy,” and some editors prefer it. But 
“our philosophy” has the better authority. 

Truman J, Spencer 

Hamden, Conn. 


A Woman’s Reaction 

In regard to Ethel C. Begley’s letter 
of November 6, telling about Hence Col- 
well, who has 30 legitimate children, how 
many wives did it take to raise. and 
mother them? 

I take my hat off to any woman having 
30 children, legitimate or not, but for a 
man, that’s easy. 

Mrs, J. H. Szold 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


In Praise of the Soviet 

Time and time again you lump Stalin 
along with such notorious characters as 
Hitler and Mussolini. They are similar 
only in one way. The ruling class in 
each country has given them great pow- 
ers. The question is who is the ruling 
class in the country? That is the group 
who owns the land, machinery, banks, 
press, and radio. In Italy and Germany 
the landlords and capitalists own these 
things; therefore it is in their interest 
that Mussolini and his “pal” Hitler dic- 
tate. As the ownership in the Soviet 
Union is in the hands of the people, the 
workers and peasants, it is in their in- 
terest that Stalin “dictates.” 

Stalin has no power in the government 
other than moral persuasion. His official 
position in the Soviet Union is as secre- 
tary of the Communist Party. Without 
its backing he would be of no importance. 
He is directly responsible for the Soviet 
policy of cultural autonomy and inde- 
pendence toward the 185 peoples and 
races, and welded them into a solid union. 
Under his leadership a vast network of 
factories, steel plants, electric stations, 
and mills have been built to industrialize 
the country. Collective farms with mod- 
ern machinery have taken the place of 
millions of tiny, unproductive, individ- 
ually-owned land holdings. The people 





of the Seviet Union are, with Stalin as 
their leader, building a new society and 
“blazing the way for the workers of the 
world.” 
John W. Hamilton 
Dedham, Mass. 
Peer. Hamilton looks guilelessly upon current his- 


ting in a 


On Farm Lgbor and Machinery 

PATHFINDER for November 13 pub- 
Tished a story on Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics figures showing that from 
1925 to 1929 the average pay check of the 
farm laborer was $34.38, that in 1933 it 
was $15.62, and that by 1938 pay will in- 
crease to about 75 per cent of the 1925-29 
levels, 

That is very true, but you did not state 
that the need for labor on middle western 
grain farms has decreased from 100 per 
cent in 1929 te 20 per cent in 1937 because 
of the use of labor-saving machinery. 

Then it took about 226 man-hours of 
labor to harvest 40 acres of wheat or oats. 
Today, with tractors and combines, it 
takes only 120 man-hours for the same 
amount. And the average farmer now 
swaps work with his neighbor instead of 
hiring village labor. The same holds 
true for corn... 

I do not condemn the machine, nor the 
farmer, nor the government, but I do think 
that the modern machine and its use 
must be controlled until our whole peo- 
ple can adjust themselves to the present 
trend of farm industry ... 

John Purdy 


dictatorship.—Bd]j 


Kilbourne, Ill. 


On Sterilization and Sex Education 

I protest vehemently against the flip 
comment your reporter has made in the 
issue of November 6 on Mrs. McCarthy 
and her condemnation of sterilization as 
a punitive measure. “Mrs. McCarthy’s 
Roman Catholic mind shuddered!” Your 
attitude is that she is guilty of a pious 
fetish, born of her religious training and 
not to be taken seriously by the more 
enlightened. 

Strip motherhood, or if you prefer, 
procreation, of the dignity with which the 
long-suffering Catholic Church has tried 
to clothe it, and remove the sob-sister lan- 
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guage in which Mrs. McCarthy (if ).y 
quote her verbatim) has couched her com- 
plaint, and it is still a natural, inaliena)h|,. 
right. When you arbitrarilv deny it 
the so-called unfit, it is only a step t, 
denying it to those who have tempe: 
and a much shorter one to denying ; 
to those who don’t dress or vote as we 
do, There is then nothing to prevent t!, 
sterilized from turning on the fit a: 
returning the compliment in kind. . 

I pity the poor mid-west if it has on 
one Roman Catholic to shudder. Abou 
20 years ago, there were a great many 
splendid young men who went off to 
war they detested because they had be: 
told that the enemy cut off the han: 
of little boys and girls and otherwi 
mutilated them , . . Surely there was 
least one American Legion mind or o: 
Veteran of Foreign Wars mind, preferal 
not of Roman Catholic mould, to shudd 
with Mrs. McCarthy when it learned tha: 
little American girls were being mutilat: 
by their own civil authorities. 

Loretta Reilly 


“<< 


Albany, N. Y. 


[PATHFINDER suggests that Miss Reilly , Sh 
have read the story ‘Sterilization Scan more 
carefully before making her protest. PATHPIND: i 
did not say, ‘“‘Mrs. McCarthy’s Roman Catholic m 
shuddered.’’ Reporting that the former U. S&S Con- 
had accidentally sapeoves ‘ 
sterilizations at the state industrial school for wa 
ward girls, PATHFINDER dad: “Into Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy’s Roman Catholic mind, this chance observ 
tion struck we ¥ a bombshell.’”” PATHFINDER used 
the verb ‘“‘shuddered’”’ to describe Mrs. McCarth 
subsequent report in Topeka, the wording of whi 
(recorded verbatim) Miss Reilly herself describes as 
“‘sob-sister language.’” PATHFINDER fails to sce 
how a careful reading of the story could credit it 
with the ‘‘flippant’’ attitude of which Miss Reilly 
speaks.—Ed.] oe a 


I think that Mr, Searles (PATHFIND- 
ER, Nov. 6) could find many normal pe: 
ple who deny that sex crimes are due to 
lack of sex knowledge. Sex, in every wa 
but the right way, is impressed on infant 
minds by ads, movies and smug whi 
perings of adults .. . long before th: 
children have a capacity for receiving 
any explanation of life, save that the good 
God made it all. By the time a con- 
scientious parent can impart knowledge, 
he finds that false teachers have super- 
seded him, and his 5-year-old says, “Oh, 
yeah!” ... There is no such thing as 
lack of sex knowledge ... 

It wonld be much more sensible to cal! 
attention to the ignorance of the stil! 
widespread belief that sterilization is a 
cure for sex crimes. 

Mrs. Alice Milburn 


Redmon, Ill. 


Thoughts on War and Peace 

Your editorial concerning Armistice 
Day (PATHFINDER, Nov. 13) seems al- 
together too pessimistic. The German 
invasion of France was defeated. Ger- 
many was held down until France could 
recover, Nearly all the humanitarian na- 
tions are still safe from invasion and 
subjugation. If the isolationists had 
permitted embargoes on war supplies, 
Italy and Japan could have been held 
back. 

The defense of France, the leading re- 
public of Europe, was the main aim and 
achievement of the World war, and the 
attainment remains unshaken. The di- 
plomacy of Great Britain and France has 
avoided a war in the Mediterranean and 
will continue to do so. Germany and 
Italy will weary of their war ambitions 
and return to saner ideals. Japan is th: 
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RECOVERY DRIVE— 


The New Deal and Business Outline a Plan 


S PLAINLY as if they had been 
cast in the form of an advertise- 
ment, newspaper stories from Wash- 
ington in the past few weeks have out- 
lined a need: 
“Wanted—billions of dollars to 
pour into American business as soon 
s possible. American business is 
sound. Except during recent months, 
it has been getting sounder since 1933. 
Now the advances of the last four 
years are disappearing in a recession. 
Contributions and suggestions will be 
welcome at the White House and 
Capitol, Washington, D. C.” 


Last week, replies from business and 
the New Deal itself were still coming 
in. After a month studded by confer- 
ences with Congressmen and leading 
business executives, President Roose- 
vell already had a-plan of attack well 
enough formed so that he could leave 
Washington for a Florida vacation. 
Behind him, he left a program which 

iy turn the sharpest business reces- 
sion since 1907 into an upward pro- 
cession of more business, more em- 
ployment and more wages. 

Major features of the plan were di- 
rected at reviving the businesses of 
building homes and producing electric 
power. They underlined a_ salient 
point—that the current business re- 
cession is most severe in the heavy 
industries, 

These industries are based on trade 
in steel, in concrete, in machinery and 
1 dozen other commodities which di- 
rectly concern the average citizen not 

all. But when the railroads stop 
buying steel and machinery, for in- 


stance, the average citizen does not 
profit. Cessation of purchase orders 
in heavy industry means factory lay- 
offs, weakened purchasing power and 
a dizzy, downward spiral into de- 
pression. 

New Deal advisers and private 
economists have advanced several pos- 
sible causes for the current recession 
(PATHFINDER, November 7). Busi- 
ness men have pointed in particular 
to taxes which hinder business ex- 
pansion. New Dealers have pointed 
to high prices which lessen the demand 
for goods. Both have agreed that the 
Federal budget must bear a share of 
the blame. 

In a speech in New York City last 
month, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau briefly outlined what had hap- 
pened in New Deal finances. Federal 
spending for recovery had dropped off 
by 1% billion dollars from the previ- 
ous year. The Secretary pointed out 
that the government was determined 
to reduce these expenditures still 
further until it had reached a bal- 
anced budget. The burden of spend- 
ing money and providing employment, 
he placed in the lap of business. 

The New Deal’s word to business 
last week, however, was far from a 
stern admonition to sink or swim. 
Secretary Morgenthau himself prom- 
ised that tax inequalities would be 
adjusted. The New Deal word to 
builders was: “We will make loans 
easier for you to obtain.” The word 
to potential purchasers of small homes 
was: “We will make homes easier for 
you to buy.” The word to private 





Two Major Aspects of the Drive Involve Expansion in the Electric Power Field and a 16-Billion-Dollar Idea for Housing 
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Morgenthau Promised Tax Adjustments 


power companies was: “We will not 
intensify our competition with you in 
the production of electricity.” Wash- 
ington advisers had found ways which 
they hoped would excite business to 
new activity—ways which did not call 
for the permanent expenditure of a 
single extra penny of Federal funds. 
As a first and immediate encourage- 
ment to all business, President Roose- 
velt announced that the Federal gov- 
ernment would loose a freshet of $245,- 
000,000 on private markets. This mon- 
ey, already appropriated, originally 
was to have been parceled out for 
Federal supplies between now and 
next June. With the freshet released, 
attention then turned to major factors 
in the fight against recession, 
HOUSING: New apartments and 
neat new homes have always been 
symbols of American prosperity. But 
between 1925 and 1934, America’s con- 
struction of dwelling units fell off 
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from a peak of nearly 1,000,000 to less 


than 100,000 a year. Today, building 
is but slightly better than it was dur- 
ing the depression, and the housing 
shortage is desperate, 

Last week, in one of two messages 
to Congress, President Roosevelt 
singled out housing as the spectacular 
center of a campaign to revive heavy 
industry. Net result of his requests 
to Congress was to lift the Federal 
Housing Administration, headed by 
lantern-jawed Stewart McDonald, 
from a position of obscurity into a 
limelight such has been enjoyed by 
few New Deal agencies since’ 1933, 

FHA is primarily an organization 
which insures banks and like insti- 
tutions against loss on mortgages is- 
sued to builders or home-buyers. So 
far, it has been a disappointment as a 
stimulus to housing. President Roose- 
velt asked Congress to expand its serv- 
ices by making its insurance broader. 
His program included: 


1) An increase in the insurable lim- 
it of loans on houses costing $6,000 
or less. This increase is from 80 to 
90 per cent. It will mean that a home- 
buyer, previously required to make 
a down payment of 20 per cent, will 
have to produce only 10. The rest 
will be covered by the FHA, 

2) A decrease in the interest charg- 
es on mortgages. Banks issuing FHA- 
approved mortgages have previously 
required 6% per cent. The President 
recommended that this fee be lowered 
to 5% per cent on small houses and 
5% per cent on larger projects. 

3) To make large construction 
loans easier, the President recom- 
mended the creation of a private, na- 
tional mortgage association. It would 
have a capital of $50,000,000, loaned 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. It would be permitted to 
float bonds to the amount of 20 times 
its actual capital, and thus would 
have a loan fund of one billion dol- 
lars. 


None of this program meant the per- 
manent outlay of Federal funds. FHA 
is already largely self-supporting, and 
is expected to continue so. All loans 
made by the RFC will be paid back. 
But President Roosevelt looked to the 
program to revitalize completely the 
field of building. He hoped that it 
would produce from 600,000 to 800,000 
new dwelling units a year. Better 
than that, he hoped that it would re- 
sult in the private expenditure of 
from 12 to 16 billions of dollars in the 
next five years. Such a flood of 
funds would create a great new de- 
mand for building materials produced 
by heavy industry and would send 
“many thousands” of workers back 
to work. 

POWER: Almost since the day 
when TVA was created in 1934, 
businessmen explain, private electric 
power companies in the United States 
have been dawdling, refusing to build 
new plants or dams, refusing to reno- 
vate the old. Reluctance to build, 
caused by fear of government compe- 
tition, they point out, increased early 
this year. 

In February, the Administration be- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Work and Play 


All work and no play makes a Pres- 
ident, just as much as anyone else, a 
“dull boy.” Acting on the principle 
of the old saw, President Roosevelt 
was sunning himself off the Florida 
coast last week after cutting short 
a period of intensive labors. 

WORK: Before his vacation, the 
President worked almost exclusively 
on the problem of jacking up the 
country’s slumping economic struc- 
ture. Outstanding among his visitors 
were Wendell L. Willkie, president of 
the Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration and Floyd L. Carlisle of Con- 
solidated Edison, recognized utility 
leaders. Willkie offered concessions 
intended to provide a working basis 
between the government and private 
power companies in the interest of 
recovery. Carlisle promised a $112,- 
000,000 expansion (see page 3). 

The President talked also with sev- 
eral of his Congressional leaders, 
Upshot of these chats was a decision 
to go ahead with as much of the Ad- 
ministration progranf as possible dur- 
ing the special session, act on tax 


_revision whenever possible and clamp 


economy restricitions on all possible 
gppropriations. Lending force to the 
last phase was a White House state- 
ment that any bill lacking specific 
provision for revenue to finance it 
would probably receive a quick veto. 

Scanning the annual report of Sec- 
retary of War Harry H. Woodring, 
Roosevelt learned that the U. S. Army, 
though now “more efficient than at 
any time in its peacetime history,” was 


“relatively weaker than a year ago” 


compared to the armies of other na- 
tions. Woodring called for increased 
man-power and higher pay. 
Between visitors, the President pre- 
pared two special messages to Con- 
gress on housing and road building 
(see col. 3). When these were com- 
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pleted, he closed his desk and took 4 
special train for Miami, Fla. 

PLAY: Trying to throw off the afi, 
effects of his tooth trouble (PATH 
FINDER, Dec. 4), Roosevelt took to 
the water. After driving through 
Miami and passing within three blocks 
of the spot of his attempted assassi: 
tion in 1933, he boarded the Pr: 
dential yacht, Potomac, for a wes 
fishing between the Florida coast ani 
the Bahama Islands. 

Reports radioed from the yacht | 
his son and secretary, James Roos: 
velt, stated that the President had 
landed the first fish, a large mackere! 
and was feeling somewhat betier, 

Even while he was playing, how. 
ever, the President had some work to 
do. With him were Robert H. Jackson. 
head of the Department of Justice 
anti-trust division, who discussed mo- 
nopoly regulation; WPA Administra- 
tor Harry L. Hopkins, who was wo 
ried about relief rolls during tl. 
present recession; and Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes, who is plan- 
ning to liquidate PWA. 

As the President basked in the 
southern sun, an amusing Presidentia| 
item was being discussed back home. 
Janet Aiken, a professor of English at 
Columbia University, chided the Pres- 
ident in an open letter for using poor 
English in extemporaneous speeches. 
She cited quotations from talks made 
on his western tour, pointing out tha! 
he used “like” instead of “as” and 
“first” instead of “firstly.”t Did the 
President, she asked, learn such speech 
“at Groton, at Harvard, or where?” 

Defending his chief, Superintendent 
of the Treasury Francis Ryan cited 
eight authorities sanctioning “first” 
instead of “firstly” as the proper ad- 
verbial form and pointed out that 
“like” has been used as a conjunction 
by Shakespeare and Darwin. 





Congress: Speed-Up 
Stepping smartly along under the 
stimulus of two messages from the 
White House, Congress last week as- 
sumed a business-like appearance for 
the first time in the special session. 
COMMITTEES: House and Senat: 
committees got to work on bills to 
stimulate private housing as soon as 
Roosevelt’s message on the subject 
reached Congress. Leaders hoped to 
sandwich the measures into the legis- 
lative program before December 15. 
Work on tax revision continued. En 
thusiasm was spurred by White Hous: 
encouragement and Senator Pat Harri- 
son’s radio pledge to alter the surplus 
corporate profits tax, despite almost! 
positive signs that any tax changes 
before next year would be impossible. 
A Presidential proposal to slash Fed- 
the yueseents talk in 
. neers 
Aiken con’ d 


the President should hans + “Engineers are 
human just as I am.’ 


+ In official transcripts of 
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eral funds for state roads from over 
290,000,000 to $125,000,000 a year re- 
ceived less sympathy. Many Iiegis- 
lators objected to cutting one of their 
best vote-getting appropriations. 

DEBATE: As the Senate debated 
one farm bill (PATHFINDER, Dec. 4), 
the House got another, which also 
recommended compulsory control for 
the five principal crops (cotton, corn, 
wheat, tobacco and rice). The bill 
was less stringent than the Senate ver- 
sion chiefly because it required great- 
er surpluses before production quotas 
could be imposed on any crop. In 

oth bills, two-thirds of the growers 
of any crop would have to assent be- 
fore quotas would be effective. 

Chief objections to the measure rais- 
ed in the House were (1) that it was 
unconstitutional and deliberately in- 
tended to reopen the attack on the 
Supreme Court after the bill was 
voided, (2) that it discriminated 
against growers of minor crops, and 
(3) that compulsory control was futile. 

The Senate witnessed the remark- 
able spectacle of a farm bill being 
warmly criticized by the very men 
who wrote it. Senator Ellison D. 
(“Cotton Ed”) Smith of South Caro- 
lina, introducing the bill, readily ad- 
mitted that parts of it “confused” him 
and attacked the theory of production 
control which was the very essence 
of the measure he was sponsoring. 

When Senator Vandenberg demand- 
ed to know whether the farm program 
would cost “one billion or two bil- 
lion,” Smith blustered: 

“Why, good God, if we had known 
that, we would have said so... 
When you passed the TVA act and 
other acts, you had exactly the same 
language in them.” 

“The Senator need not shake his 
gory locks at me,” retorted Vanden- 
berg. “I did not pass them.” 

The stickiest spot in the whole 
program continued to be the wage- 
hour bill. A petition to dislodge the 
bill from the House Rules Committee, 
which has throttled it for several 
months, seemed to offer a good chance 
that the measure would see light dur- 
ing the special session. 


Labor: Two Struggles 


Two struggles dominate the labor 
scene: C. I, O. vs. A. F. of L. and 
Cc, IL. O. vs. Henry Ford. Last week, 
both battles were intensified. The 
business slump and its spreading 
threat of job insecurity brought John 
I. Lewis and William Green face to 
face, and on a picket line in St. Louis 
the C, I. O. began its long-awaited 
drive against Ford, A bus strike and 
a city’s labor policy stirred the east. 

UNITY: Seven weeks ago 13 men 
representing the A. F. of L. and the 
C. L O. sat down at a table in a Wash- 
ington, D. C., hotel room. Their 
problem was a split involving over 
seven million organized workers, their 
business was to seek unity and peace, 
Carefully refining the issues and the 
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His Own Bill Confused Smith (see Col. 1) 


aim, and obviously pointing for the 
day when John L. Lewis, C. IL O. 
leader, and William Green, A. F. of 
L. president, could meet face to face 
without a disastrous break, the nego- 
tiators sparred. 

Last week, the sparring ended. 
Large-scale layoffs in the automobile 
industry and sharply curtailed work 
schedules in steel forced to the fore 
the one undercurrent of unanimity 
which had run through the weeks of 
negotiating: the demand of rank-and- 
file members of both the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. for unity. Facing that 
pressure, the negotiating committees 
polished off a five-point agenda of 
major issues and took to telephoning 
their chiefs, who agreed to meet. With 
Philip Murray and George M. Harri- 
son, leaders of the C. I. O. and A. F., 
of L. negotiating committees, Lewis 
and Green sat down together. 

FORD: From the moment it signed 
contracts with Chrysler and General 
Motors, the C. I. O.’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers has faced an appar- 
ently inevitable struggle with the third 
and most individualistic of the auto 
industry’s Big Three—Henry Ford. 
Last week, as U. A, W. members in 
Ford’s St. Louis assembly plant voted 
a walkout, the struggle began. 

On the first day of the strike, the 
U. A. W. set up a picket line twice the 
size of the plant’s total force, but as- 
sembly crews which crashed through 
kept production close to its regular 
level. Charging that the company had 
discriminated against union men, fos- 
tered a company union and forced 
employees to sign “loyalty pledges,” 
the U. A. W. planned to call strikes at 
Ford plants in Long Beach, Calif., and 
Kansas City. 

BUSSES: Two weeks ago, negotia- 
tions for a new contract between the 
Greyhound Bus Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
collapsed over union demands for a 
closed shop and wage increases. Later, 
at a peak hour of holiday travel, 1,300 





bus drivers on nine Greyhound bus 
lines, operating in a 16-state eastern 
area, went on strike. 

Last week, after service at key sea- 
board cities had been crippled amid 
scattered outbreaks of violence, the 
strike came to an end. In Cleveland, 
Federal labor conciliator John L. Con- 
nor announced a settlement granting 
wage increases but no closed shop. 

INVASION: Under a barrage of 
advance publicity, C, I. O. organizers 
last week carried out a long-threaten- 
ed invasion. Their objective was 
Jersey City, N. J., whose Mayor Frank 
Hague maintains a tight, anti-labor 
rule. They met defeat. Details of 
policemen waited at all entry points 
to the city, examined baggage for 
union literature and made arrests, 
For violations of local ordinances, 
seven were jailed, six held in bail and 
over a score escorted to the city line, 
with advice to “keep on going.” 


New York's “P. R.” 


More than a month ago, New York 
City held an election (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 13). Last week, the metropolis 
learned for the first time who had 
won some of the contests. 

Cause of the delay, which stirred up 
bitter feeling in New York, was a new 
system of voting for a new city body. 
The system was proportional repre- 
sentation, commonly known as “P, R.” 
The body was the City Council, re- 
placing the scrapped Board of Alder- 
men. 

“P. R.,” the pet scheme of many 
political reformers, is intended to give 
representation to minorities and pre- 
vent a majority party from repeatedly 
capturing complete control of a gov- 
ernment, Under the system, each voter 
numbers all candidates according to 
his order of preference. Thus one 
candidate with fewer first choices 
than his rival but a great number of 
seeond and third choices can be elect- 
ed, along with the man having a ma- 
jority of first choices, 

Complicated enough by itself, “P. R.” 
caused a terrific muddle in New York, 
In the first place, no candidate re- 
ceived enough first choices to elect 
him on the first count. This necessi- 
tated repeated counts to determine the 
proportions of second, third and 
fourth choices. In addition, the count- 
ing was sabotaged in several instances 
by the canvassers. Tammany had 
fought “P. R.” savagely as a threat to 
its dominance, and its supporters 
among the canvassers did all they 
could to hurt the system. Many loafed 
on $10-a-day jobs, and some obvious 
tampering with ballots was uncovered, 

When the job was finally completed, 
it became apparent that “P. R.” had 
done much of what it was intended to 
do. On the old Board of Aldermen, 
Tammany, though outnumbering the 
Republicans only by about 2 to 1, had 
regularly won 40 or 50 seats out of a 
total of 50 or 60. The new Council 
will have 15 Democrats, five members 






































































of the American Labor Party, three 
Republicans and three City Fusion- 
ists. The Democratic party’s historic 
“lead-pipe” majority on the Board of 
Aldermen was thus reduced to four 
seats on the Council. Furthermore, 
two of the Democrats are largely in- 
dependent of the machine and could 
easily thwart its dominance by voting 
with the minority blocs, 

Even so, whether the accurate rep- 
resentation was worth the trouble it 
cost was a moot point. Some New 
York papers attacked the system as 
applied in New York, and the Daily 
News declared baldly that the experi- 
ment “stinks on ice.” Most Gotham- 
ites thought experts would have to 
revise the method radically if New 
York was to remain among the five 
large North American cities using 
“Pp, R.” regularly.7 


Machado Arrested 


On August 12, 1933, while a pursuing 
Cuban mob screamed its fury, General 
Gerardo Machado sped by auto through 
hot Havana streets to the city’s airport. 
There the fifth president of the Cuban 
republic boarded a plane and flew to 
Nassau, in the Bahamas, the first of 
his many ports of exile. Last week, 
Cuba pressed a_ three-year-old at- 
tempt to get him back for trial. 

Behind General Machado as he fled 
Cuba were nine years of rule, six of 
them as “Iron Man” Machado, the dic- 
tator. After the failure of his attempt 
to replace Cuba’s principal crop, sugar, 
with home industries in 1925, Ma- 
chado had employed a willing army, 
the secret police and his own porra, 
or strong-arm squad, to eliminate those 
Cubans who still spoke out against 
some of his innovations. Among these 
were martial law, censored news- 
papers, suspended constitutional guar- 
antees and bans on political meetings. 
When a powerful student movement 
against Machado’s dictatorship and 
his political rule of the University of 
Havana moved underground, and into 
a bloody round of assassinations and 
bombings, the United States hinted at 
armed intervention. Promptly there- 
after, the army and his own Liberal 
party forced Machado’s departure by 
disowning him, 

A year later, the Cuban government, 
which had changed hands four times, 
charged him with mass murder and 
embezzlement. The charges were bas- 
ed chiefly on his alleged responsibility 
for the massacre of August 7, 1933, 
when government troops killed more 
than a score of Cubans celebrating 
an erroneous report of his resigna- 
tion. Since 1934, he has been dogged 
through Italy, Germany, France, Ber- 
muda, Canada and South American 
countries by a warrant for his ex- 
tradition. 

Two weeks ago, Machado, in New 
York City for treatment of kidney 

+ The five are Cincinnati and Toledo, Ohio, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.. and Winnipeg and Calgary in Canada. 


Cleveland, Ohio, and Sacramento, Cal., have tried 
the system and abandoned it. 
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Wishes to Avoid Cuba 


Machado 


trouble, announced through his at- 
torney, former U. S. Commissioner 
Francis A. O’Neill, that he would sur- 
render voluntarily and move to op- 
pose the extradition. Although many 
Machado associates in the Liberal par- 
ty have been restored to influential 
positions in Cuba since his overthrow, 
deposed dictator Machado has no de- 
sire to place himself in the unfriendly 
hands of Cuba’s present dictator, Col. 
Fulgencio Batista. 

O’Neill, seeking to preserve the more 
favorable legal tone of a voluntary 
surrender, refused to disclose his 
client’s whereabouts, but a day later 
New York newspapers disclosed that 
Machado was a patient in the Murray 
Hill Hospital, in New York. Picking 
up the warrant for arrest which had 
been “kicking around” in the Federal 
Building for three years, Chief Deputy 
Marshal Leo Lowenthal promptly 
went to the hospital, made the ar- 
rest, and placed a 24-hour-guard at the 
door of Machado’s room. 

Last week, as U. S. Commissioner 
Garrett W. Cotter refused to dismiss 
the extradition proceedings, Machado’s 
counsel prepared to press to that end 
in a U. S. District Court. His con- 
tentions will be that Cuba has only 
hearsay evidence to back up its charges 
and, further, that any crimes commit- 
ted were political crimes. Proof that 
Machado’s_ offenses were political 
would probably mean his release. 





Crime Curiosa 


Workings of the criminal mind are 
still so little understood that most 
crimes, even when solved, have a 
bizarre element baffling to the ordi- 
nary person. Last week, new pages in 
American criminal annals bore a 
choice collection of these curiosities. 

q@ In a New Mexico desert, aboard 
the Apache Limited, crack south- 
western express, two young men dress- 
ed in loud cowboy regalia pulled guns 
in a day coach and robbed 150 pas- 
sengers. Ordering a conductor to stop 
the train, they then attempted to dis- 





Pathfinder 


embark with their loot, but a_pas- 
senger tripped one and a brakeman 
gra>pled with the other. In an ip. 
stant, every man in the car jumped on 
the bandits, beat them severely and 
tied them to seats. In the melee, one 
brakeman was killed by gunfire. Jai). 
ed at the next stop, the pair turned 
out to be 22-year-old Henry Lorenz 
of Wisconsin and 27-year-old Harry 
Dwyer of Nova Scotia, Canada. They 
had met in Brooklyn, N. Y., a few 
weeks before, traveled to El Paso, 
Tex., and there bought horses ani 
cow-puncher outfits complete with 
six-shooters. Arraigned for first de- 
gree murder and train robbery, the 
tenderfeet admitted mournfully that 
“we know we’re both where we be- 
long.” 

@ In Philadelphia, Pa., Mary K. 
O’Connor, blonde, husky, 19-year-old 
physical education student, dictated 
but refused to sign a “confession” that 
She had murdered 5-year-old Nancy 
Glenn by striking her with her fist 
because the child had teased her. 
When a _ coroner’s inquest’ twice 
brought a verdict of accidental death, 
police cast around for other motives 
that might explain the story. A charge 
that Miss O’Connor and a 25-year-old 
woman friend, held in the case as a 
material witness, were guilty of a 
moral offense was quickly dropped. 
Others suggested that Miss O’Connor 
had confessed a crime she did not com- 
mit to “gratify an excessive ego.” 
After a heated hearing in which Miss 
O’Connor’s lawyer called Mayor S. 
Davis Wilson, who insisted in con- 
ducting the case personally, a “dirty 
rat,’ Miss O’Connor was held on a 
homicide charge, 

q In Billings, Mont., when 6-year- 
old Larry Kuntz guided police to a 
wheat elevator where his mother and 
father lay shot to death, officers ar- 
rested a wheat farmer named Frank 
Robideau. Robideau, in a rambling 
statement, told of an agreement be- 
tween him and the dead man to due! 
over the disputed ownership of 180 
bushels of wheat. If he won, Robi- 
deau said, he was to kill Kuntz’s wife 
and child. As the duel began, the 
statement declared, Kuntz “got yel- 
low” and Robideau shot him and his 
wife. The child escaped despite being 
beaten with a gun butt. 

@ In Sandusky, Ohio, 32-year-old 
James Miller took his 7-months-old 
son from his crib and laid him on a 
bed. Then he took a saw and calmly 
sawed the infant’s head from his body. 
In a padded cell, he told police he com- 
mitted the crime because “I just 
wanted to.” 


AMERICANA 


Tired: Police Chief Gus Murphy of 
Greenville, Ala., found Willie Lee 
Bogan, a young Negro beside a theater 
safe. He had a flashlight in one hand 
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and an iron bar in the other. The 
arrest was easy. Willie was asleep. 

Industrious: Omaha, Neb., postmen 
thought last week they had one man 
who deserves the reputation of a will- 
ing worker, On his unemployment 
census card, he described himself as 
“partially unemployed” and said he 
had worked 84 hours the week before. 

Estate: Executors of the estate of 
Charles Gauss, tobacconist of Detroit, 
Mich., found that the dead man had 
left all his possessions in a safe- 
deposit box. Opening it they discov- 
ered $1,052,000 in cash, neatly sep- 
arated into piles 6f $50,000 each. In 
addition there were thousands of 
shares of stock and a box of diamonds, 
pearls and sapphires. 

Passengers: Swinging up before the 
Chicago, Ill, Anti-Cruelty Society, a 
taxi driver opened the door of his cab, 
Out minced two nanny goats who 
pranced up the steps and walked 
inside. The driver explained a passer- 
by had found the goats wandering in 
the street and had put them in the cab. 
He collected a 95-cent fare. 

Air Widower: Private pilot Willard 
H. Anderson of Chicago, IIL, filed suit 
for divorce because after he taught his 
wife to fly, she refused to stay on the 
ground long enough to cook his meals. 
Anderson: told the court he would 
trade his wife the family plane, 
“Betsy,” for a divorce. 

Discovery: For 40 years a deed-box 
thought to contain old documents 
stood unopened on Selectman Nathan 
Morse’s desk in the Sanbornton, N. H., 
town hall. A friend persuaded Morse 
to let him open it. Finding the cover 
stuck, the friend dealt it a series of 
stiff whacks with a hammer. Inside 
he found five sticks of dynamite with 
set caps, 

Oversight: Fourteen years ago, Peter 
Godel and Mary Antola of South Bend, 
Ind., took out a marriage license. Re- 
cently they learned that the license 
did not make them man and wife. 
\fter living together 14 years, they 
hastened to church to complete the 
ceremony, 

Catch: Bothered by rats, loggers at a 
lumber camp near Shelton, Wash., set 
traps, but the rats stole them. Then 
the woodmen got a cat. Next morning 
they heard a_ series of desolate 
“meows!” Investigating, they found 
the cat caught in one of the traps 
stolen by the rats. 

“It Pays”: Charles Warren, unem- 
ployed salesman of New York City, 
had only two things to his name—a 
three-day beard and an electric razor. 
Entering a drug store, he locked him- 
self into a phone booth and proceed- 
ed calmly to shave himself. Police 
arrested him, but 24 hours later he 
had a job selling electric razors, 





IN OTHER LANDS 





Anglo-French Excursion 


One-third of the habitable world 
lies under two flags—the British union 
jack and the French tricolor. Ger- 
many, a hungry have-not nation with 
a titanic army, threatens to redistrib- 
ute the world’s wealth. If this could 
be done without endangering the 
French or British empires, France and 
Britain might wink as they did when 
Japan invaded Manchuria, But there 
are only two practicable ways in 
which Germany could expand. One 
is on the European continent, prob- 
ably eastward through Czechoslova- 
kia. The other is through colonies 
lost through the Versailles treaty, 
mostly to Britain or British domin- 
ions. Britain would prefer that ex- 
pansion be at Czechoslovakia’s ex- 





International 


Chamberlain (1.) and Eden Were Hosts 


pense, while France sees any German 
growth on the continent as a threat 
to French security. 

To harmonize the Franco-British 
views, Premier Camille Chautemps 
and Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos 
journeyed from Paris to London last 
week. With British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain, Foreign Minis- 
ter Anthony Eden, and a battery of 
experts from the two foreign offices, 
they sat down around a green baize 
table in No. 10 Downing Street. For 
one morning they listened closely 
while lank Viscount Halifax told what 
he had learned in conversations with 
Hitler on a recent “unofficial” trip to 
the Reich (PATHFINDER, Nov. 27). 

What Hitler said to Halifax was 
not made public. The Manchester 
Guardian conjectured that Der Fueh- 
rer had offered to return to the League 
of Nations if promised recognition of 
the right to own colonies and a free 
hand in Central Europe. The Guar- 
dian’s “irresponsible” guesses annoy- 


ed Chamberlain and drew an august 
reproof from the London Times. This 
set off a first-class squabble in the 
British press, with the Yorkshire 
Post, owned by Anthony Eden’s in- 
laws, chiming in on behalf of the 
Guardian, 

Whatever Hitler had said, it had 
apparently yoked Anglo-French poli- 
cies more firmly than ever. After the 
first day of alternate French and Eng- 
lish discussion, Chautemps beamed to 
reporters: “We made not only a tour 
of the horizon but a tour of the world, 
and on all points we were able to 
meet the British ... We rejoice... 
complete accord ... full solidarity.” 
At the end of the second day, the 
British saw the French off at grimy 
Victoria Station. “Good-bye,” cried 
Chamberlain, “Au revoir,” smiled 
Eden, 

The official communique about the 
visit said: “The colonial question ... 
would involve a number of other coun- 
tries. It was agreed that the subject 
would require much more extended 
study.” This was interpreted as fore- 
casting a colonial conference, with 
the British insisting that if German 
colonies are to be returned, other 
owners—France, Belgium, Japan— 
must disgorge their share. 

The sight of rich Britain and France 
at silk-hatted tete-a-tete provoked a 
bad-humored blast from a _ have-not 
nation last week, Virginio Gayda, 
editor of the Giornale d'Italia and 
Italy’s most-quoted commentator, sud- 
denly exploded editorially against an 
anti-Italian speech which he claimed 
had been made by French Marine Min- 
ister Cesar Campinchi one month be- 
fore, “If wars are inevitable we will 
fight,” trumpeted Gayda. “We will 
fight and we will win... We have 
such noble serenity that we do not 
even despise France ... because we 
feel_sorry for her.” 

6.2 


“Aunt Irma” in France 


France, dearly loving its affaires, 
was still reveling last week in the 
story of how “Aunt Irma” had tried 
to overthrow the republic. The mys- 
tery thriller could be enjoyed all the 
more, because the plot of the Klan-like 
Les Cagoulards (the Hooded Ones) 
to seize the government, set up a dic- 
tatorship, and finally restore the mon- 
archy (PATHFINDER, Dec. 4), had 
been successfully foiled, But the 
Surete Nationale (secret police), con- 
tinuing its methodical investigation, 
made new arrests and more “star- 
tling” revelations. 

Among other things, the Surete 
found that the mysterious “Aunt Irma” 
was merely the signature adopted by 
the plotters for their letters of con- 
spiracy against the republic; that the 
real name of the organization was 
“CSAR,” from the initials of “Comite 
Secret d’Action Revolutionnaire” (Se- 





cret Committee for Revolutionary Ac- 
tion) ; that the “CSAR” was made up of 
the extremists in Col. Francois de la 
Rocque’s disbanded Fascist Croix de 
‘Feu (Fire Crosses), Police also claim- 
ed that the founder and chief of the 
“CSAR” was Eugene Deloncle, 47, a 
little known engineering consultant. 
His chief of staff was “the archbish- 
op,” Gen. Edouard Duseigneur, former 
chief of staff of the Air Ministry. 

Under arrest with the two leaders 
and scores of sectional chiefs was 
wealthy Duke Pozzo di Borgo, charged 
with being a ringleader in the plot. 
Once the right hand man of de la 
Rocque, the Duke claimed that his 
former chief and the French Social 
Party (headed by de la Rocque) had 
“delivered” the Cagoulard suspects 
“into police clutches” because of a 
desire to have revenge on him, It was 
the Duke who disclosed the fact that 
de la Rocque for years had received 
money from the secret funds of the 
French government. 

When the Duke of Guise, exiled pre- 
tender to the ancient French throne, 
and his son, the Count of Paris, issued 
denials that they had ever had any- 
thing to do with the Cagoulards or 
plotters, the whole affair seemed to dis- 
solve itself ‘nto a Croix de Feu feud. 
Meanwhile, it made an excellent issue 
on which the Chautemps regime could 
demand unity. As a result of this 
cry of “plot” the government received 
within a week two of the largest votes 
of confidence ever given a French 
government except in war time. 


+] | 
Japan’s “Holy War” 

A strong odor of sanctity hung about 
Tokyo last week. 

Empress Nagako penned a little 
poem to the spirits of soldiers killed in 
battle and now enjoying “sweet seem- 
ing sleep in the name of the sovereign.” 

Tokyo’s newly formed Society for 
Expressing Opinion on British Policy 
presented to the British Embassy a 
resolution beginning: “Whereas, the 
imperial forces are waging a holy 
ee 4a 

Premier Konoye made a 250 mile 
pilgrimage to Ise, to pray to the Sun 
Goddess for victory in China. 

Interviewed aboard his train, 
Konoye said blandly: “I have heard 
nothing about plans for Japanese 
hegemony in managing Shanghai.” 
Washington, however, had other in- 
formation: that Japan had stationed 
her own customs inspectors at Shang- 
hai wharfs and intended to impound 
receipts in Tokyo banks, so that China 
could not use the money to buy arms. 

Enough trade flows through Shang- 
hai, neck to the Yangtze Valley bottle, 
every year to provide a customs reve- 
nue of $100,000,000. Most of this is 
pledged, however, to payments on 
foreign debts. Until Japan has declar- 
ed war, which she has not yet done, 
she has no legal right to take over the 
customs receipts or the foreign settle- 
ments, title to which is still vested in 





OTHER LANDS 


the Chinese government. From Wash- 
ington, London, and other western 
capitals, therefore, went stern notes 
demanding that they be consulted if 
Tokyo contemplated changing tariffs 
or customs collections, Clarence E. 
Gauss, U. S. Consul General at Shang- 
hai, followed up with the complaint 
that Japanese had seized an American- 
owned tug in the Whangpoo River and 
lowered an American flag overboard. 
Japanese naval authorities. apologeti- 
cally returned the launch, complete 
with two American flags. 

The Washington note, delivered by 
Ambassador Joseph C. Grew, was 
America’s fifth move to poke her offi- 
cial nose into the Far Eastern situa- 
tion. The others have been: (1) a plea 
to both sides for mediation; (2) a 
warning to both sides to respect Amer- 
ican property; (3) a condemnation of 
Japan for bombing non-combatants; 
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Grew Delivered a Stern Note - 


(4) the Nine-Power Conference at 
Brussels, 

Move four was withdrawn last week 
as the Brussels delegates went home, 
after having piously voted 18-1 (Italy 
dissenting) for law, order, and the 
importance of treaties. Later Italy 
became the third nation—the other 
two are Japan and El Salvador— 
formally to recognize Japan’s puppet 
state, Manchukuo. 

In China the conquering Japanese 
army, leaving a trail of flags on the 
post offices and pagodas of captured 
towns, plowed westward. Nippon ex- 
pected to be in Nanking by Christmas. 


Spain: Blockade, Bombs 


Attention of the world in recent 
weeks has been diverted from the 
civil War in Spain by Far Eastern and 
European events, Yet the conflict on 
the Iberian peninsula has gone dog- 
gedly on. Reports that an apparent 
lull in the war was due to negotia- 
tions for an armistice met with cate- 
gorical denials from both sides last 
week. Insurgent and Government 
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sources agreed that large-scale opera- 
tions had been held up pending Rebe! 
preparations for their long-expecte:| 
“big push” and the Government’s 
strengthening of its defenses. But 
lull or no lull, the war last week was 
punctuated by these developments: 
BLOCKADE: Declaring he would 
accept no armistice or compromis 
Rebel Generalissimo Franco sent th: 
Government an ultimatum demand- 
ing unconditional surrender and pr: 
claimed a blockade of all Loyalis! 
ports, ending the neutral shippin: 
zones established by the powers in 
connection with the Mediterranean 
anti-piracy patrol. Loyalist Spain de- 
clared the proclamation merely pu! 
the finishing touches on a “paper 
blockade” because Franco lacked suf 
ficient sea strength to make it effec- 
tive, but Great Britain protested. De 
nying the authority of the Insurgents 
to establish such a blockade sinc 
their regime did not enjoy belligerent 
rights, Britain warned the Rebels 
against attacks on any merchant ships 
in or out of Spanish territorial waters. 
BOMBS: Thanks to its anti-aircraf! 
defenses, Madrid itself has not been 
attacked by air since last February 
But last week 12 towns in a clos: 
circle about the besieged city wer 
bombed mercilessly as the toll of dea 
and wounded mounted daily. Worst 
hit, Colmenar Viejo, 20 miles north 
of Madrid, counted more than 50 per- 
sons (all women and children, includ- 
ing 11 infants) killed and sent 120 
others to the hospital. The Govern- 
ment counter-attacked with air raids 
on Insurgent towns of military im- 
portance and Insurgent troop concen- 
trations on the norther Aragon front. 
5 eee 


Nazi Economics 


Nazi Germany last week cleared the 
way to rocket full tilt toward her goal 
of economic self-sufficiency. The last 
obstacle to unhampered administra- 
tion of the Reich’s finances on Nazi 
principles was removed when Chan- 
cellor Adolf Hitler accept the oft- 
proffered resignation of Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht as acting Minister of Eco- 
nomics. Not a member of the Nazi 
party, Dr. Schacht had held the post 
since 1934, and was generally regard- 
ed as the sole conservative check on 
reckless Nazi economic tendencies 
(PATHFINDER, Nov. 13). 

Although he finally let Schacht quit, 
Hitler kept him in the cabinet. In a 
personal letter to the “financial wiz- 
ard” Der Fuehrer thanked him for 
what he had done for Germany, asked 
him to remain as president of the 
Reichsbank and appointed him his 
personal adviser (minister without 
portfolio). At the same time the Chan- 
cellor revealed that he would combine 
the Economics Ministry with the Four- 
Year Plan for Economic Self-Suffi- 
ciency. He also appointed Walther 
Funk, under secretary of the Propa- 
ganda Ministry, full Economics Min- 
ister, effective January 15. Until then 
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pompous Col. Gen. Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering, already in supreme control 
of Germany’s economy, will be acting 
minister. 

Herr Funk, former journalist and 
financial editor, is a party servant as 
well as a “Goering man.” His task 
will be to find the funds for the na- 
tion’s huge rearmament program and 
the extensive Nazi building program. 
That both these programs will require 
vast sums was indicated in speeches 
by Goering and Hitler last week. 

‘At Berlin, where he laid the corner- 
stone of the first building of the new 
Berlin University (Academy of Mili- 
tary Science), Hitler declared it was 
his “unalterable purpose and determi- 
nation” to reconstruct Berlin by 1957, 
to transform the former capital of the 
Hohenzollerns into an eternal capital 
of the First Reich of the German peo- 
ple. At Hamburg, Goering called for 
full national support of the Four-Year 
Plan, warned the world anew of the 
might of Germany’s new army, and 
reiterated Hitler’s promise to recon- 
struct that city. 

ake a 


“Fun” in Ethiopia 


When Italian troops blasted and 
bombed their way to victory over 
native Ethiopians in 1935, two of the 
invaders’ chief bombing pilots were 
sons of Premier Benito Mussolini— 
Vittorio and Bruno, Until three weeks 
ago Bruno continued his air exploits 
by helping the Spanish Rebels rain 
death on the civilian population of 
Loyalist Spain. Meanwhile, Vittorio, 
who recently visited the United States, 
wrote a book on his Ethiopian flying 
experience to assure Italian youth that 
“war is the quintessence of beauty.” 

Put on sale at Rome last week, Vit- 
torio’s book describes his seven 
months’ service killing Ethiopians as 
“magnificent sport.” From the pref- 
ace to the final page, his Flying Over 
Ethiopian Mountain Ranges is devot- 
ed to the “beauty of war.” To Vit- 
torio “everything was fun.” Of his 
bombing of Ethiopian Galla cavalry 
just before Christmas, 1935, he wrote: 
“... 1 remember that one group of 
horsemen gave me the impression of 
a budding rose as the bombs fell in 
their midst. It was exceptionally good 
fun, and they were easy to hit.. .” 

But the high spot of the Ethiopian 
conquest for the young flyer, the book 
relates, was a raid on Adi-Ado with 
incendiary bombs. Of this incident 
the son of the Fascist Dictator wrote: 
“This was swell and had a tragic but 
beautiful effect. Our best fun was 
trying.to hit a large hut which stood 
in the middle of the town... The 
third time I hit it and saw it begin to 
burn... We started enough fire to 
heat half the globe.” ° 

While Italians were absorbed in this 
possible “best seller” last week, Italy 
was still having her Ethiopian wor- 
ries, and they were not all so beautiful. 
Italians in Ethiopia were reported to 
be discouraged because their viceroy, 


OTHER LANDS 


gruff Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, whom 
they regard as the right man in the 
right place, was being replaced by the 
Duke of Aosta (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
4). As the young Duke prepared to 
begin his viceroyalty, reports seeping 
out of the conquered territory indi- 
cated that resistance of the natives, 
though passive, is still effective; that 
transport still has to proceed under 
convoy; and that payment of the 
harassed Italian troops and labor 
corps has fallen behind. 





Russia: Unanimity 


One-way ballots are an invention of 
Fascist states. At Hitler’s last pleb- 
iscite in March, 1936, for instance, 
printed ballots provided for only one 
possible answer—ja—to the question: 
“Do you approve the government’s 
policies?” Last week in Russia it 
became clear that the first national 
elections Dec. 12 under “the most 
democratic Constitution in the world” 
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Kalinin Explained the Inexplicable 


would closely resemble a dictator’s 
plebiscite. 

In all but one or two of the 1,143 
Soviet polling districts, only one can- 
didate seemed to be running for elec- 
tion to the new bicameral legislature, 
the Supreme Soviet. Except for a few 
actors, writers, and _high-salaried 
Stakhanovite workers, the approved 
candidates were all party or govern- 
ment officials. Rival nominees had in- 
explicably withdrawn from the con- 
test. 

To explain this puzzling lack of 
competition, fox-faced Michael Ivano- 
vitch Kalinin, president of the U. S. 
S. R., arose before a group of Lenin- 
grad factory workers who had nomi- 
nated him to the Supreme Soviet. 
Spectacles twinkling and beard wag- 
gling so that he looked more than 
usually like Soviet bogeyman Leon 
Trotsky, President Kalinin called the 
single slate “a sign of socialism—of 
the impossibility of differences among 
the working masses.” To those who 
questioned the value of voting for a 


man sure to be elected, Kalinin de- 
claimed: “If an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our electors go to the polls 
many Fascist gang leaders will stop 
and think.” 

Something more likely to make Fas- 
cists think was happening meanwhile 
in Moscow. Since 1914, when the 
Second or Socialist Internationale 
broke up because of internal strife 
with a left wing that urged world 
revolution, Communists and Socialists 
have warred against each other as 
often as against their employers. Re- 
cently in the French Popular Front, 
in Mexico and Loyalist Spain, the 
ranks have closed within national 
borders. Last week workers of the 
world began to unite. After six days 
of conference, the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, whose 17,- 
000,000 members include the British 
unions and the A, F. of L., agreed to 
join the Soviet’s 22,000,000 unionized 
workers in a “struggle against war 
and Fascism throughout all countries.” 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Feud: In 1866 James Farman, aged 
eight, called Alfred Evans, aged six, a 
liar, Alfred then slapped James’ face. 
Recently in Cleethorpes, England, 
James, aged 79, again called Alfred, 
age 77,a liar. Alfred caught James by 
the throat. Summoned before the local 
magistrate on a charge of assault, 
Alfred quavered: “This has been going 
on for 71 years.” 


. * . 











Virtue: In Clerkenwell Court, Lon- 
don, a girl defendant was asked why 
she had persistently dodged process 
servers for eight days. Casting down 
her eyes, she explained: “I did hear 
a man speak to me several times, but 
of course I just walked on.” 

>» ~~ 

Hiss the Villain: The long Soviet 
purge has persuaded Russians that 
their land is honeycombed with con- 
Spirators. When an actor in the role 
of a foreign spy during an espionage 
play at a Leningrad theater said: “We 
have thousands of secret spies,” an 
excited member of the audience stood 
up to roar: “We have millions of open 
spies and you can’t escape us any- 


” 


where, heh heh! 
7 * * 

Apologist: After 25 years among the 
cannibals of Paqua, in the South Seas, 
the Rev. C. W. Light, Anglican mis- 
sionary, returned to London denying 
that the islanders eat their enemies 
because of superstition. “Being short 
of meat, they just hate to see a good 
joint wasted,” he declared. 

Fashion Note: Queen Mary has in- 
vented a style in galoshes which may 
become as famous as her hats. At 
open-air functions this winter she will 
wear transparent overshoes. They will 
protect, without hiding, her shoes. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Moving Mountain 


In Paris two weeks ago, excitable 
French newspapers were full of 
stories about a mountain which moved. 
Home of this monster, however, was 
not Paris, but a hitherto quiet and un- 
spectacular section of Los Angeles, 
Calif., adjoining Elysian Park and 
about a mile from City Hall. 

Some months ago, dwellers on the 
city’s Riverside Drive heard rumblings 
such as no Californian had heard since 
the earthquake temblors of 1934, In 
the park, examination of Buena Vista 
hill, 400 feet high and two blocks 
long, showed that its top was seamed 
with cracks, some of them yards wide. 
Geologists determined that the fissures 
would burrow deeper into the earth, 
and eventually break the face of the 
hill away from the rest of Elysian 
Park and tumble it onto the resi- 
dential section below. 

Dwellers along Riverside Drive stood 
their ground at first, but Buena Vista 
did not. First step toward the danger 
to come occurred when a major por- 
tion of the hill settled a clean inch 
below the neighboring park area, Late 
one night, a huge chunk of earth 
broke out of Buena Vista with a 
1,500,000-ton roar and raced to the 
very doorsteps along Riverside Drive. 
Next morning, with fire apparatus and 
ambulances shrieking into the region 
from every direction, another 1,500,- 
000-ton mass came plunging down, 
Total damage to the roadway below 
was about $350,000, but because both 
slides stopped short, not a Riverside 
dweller was hurt. A worker, who had 
been repairing a water main below the 








hill just before one slide, explained 
what most urbanites in the area did: 
“We ran like hell.” Last week, geolo- 
gists declared that when the rainy 
season begins next week, another part 
of Buena Vista will come crashing 
down, to add to the 3,000,000 tons al- 
ready fallen and piled 60 feet high 
along the roadway. 


Drug, Hunt, Law 


Six weeks ago, a sticky, sweet drug 
labeled “sulfanilamide elixir” began 
spreading death in the Middle West 
(PATHFINDER, October 30). Last 
week, Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace submitted a report to Con- 
gress which concealed neither his in- 
dignation nor the magnitude of the 
outrage which had occurred. In his 
summary, these highlights stood out: 

G The drug, prepared by the S. E. 
Massengill Company in its plants at 
Bristol, Tenn., and Kansas City, Mo., 
was sent to distributing centers, most- 
ly in the Central and South Central 
States, without an initial test, 

q “A few simple tests on animals 
would have quickly demonstrated the 
toxic properties of the elixir.” 

g At least 73 persons died from the 
direct effects of the drug. According 
to the American Medical Association, 
the agent of death was not sulfanila- 
mide, but the diethylene glycol in the 
elixir. This chemical makes a fairly 
satisfactory anti-freeze for automobile 
radiators. In humans, it destroys kid- 
ney and liver tissues. 

@ Frenzied efforts of Pure Food 
and Drug Administration inspectors 
led far afield. One shipment of the 
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240-gallon total was traced to Puerty 
Rico. In one establishment, more than 
20,000 sales slips had to be checked 
trace bottles of the drugs to purchas- 
ers. One prescription, filled out | 
“Willie Smith,” led inspectors to 4 
Negro slum in East St. Louis whe; 
no less than six Willie Smiths answe,. 
ed the description. The prescriptioy 
was found before it had been tak« 
One southern doctor prescribed t!. 
elixir for 12 patients, six of who 
died. One was his best friend. He 
later admitted: “Only almighty Goi! 
knows what I have been through.” 

Because the Pure Food and Dru 
Act administered by his departme:| 
has no provisions to guard against an- 
other, similar outrage, Secretary Wa!- 
lace last week recommended that th: 
Act be revised. First of his recon 
mendations would require the test 0! 
all new drugs before sale. A secon 
would require that labels on drug 
should describe ingredients, as whis- 
key labels already do. 





Two Meetings 

Two conventions more than 66) 
miles apart were of particular inte: 
est to scientists last week. One wa 
attended by physicists who gathere:! 
at the University of Chicago for th: 
annual meeting of the American Physi 
cal Society, The other, held at Phi! 
adelphia, was attended by members 0! 
the exclusive, 425-member American 
Philosophical Society, founded in 1727 
by Benjamin Franklin for the “pro- 
motion of useful knowledge.” Reports 
from their meetings included these: 

@ In Philadelphia, Dr, E. A. Culle: 
of the University of Illinois discussed 
a Jekyll-Hyde concoction which could 
create a dual personality in animals. 
It was curare, a poisonous powde: 
made from dried vines and used by 
South American Indians to smear on 
arrow tips. Fed to animals, it devital- 
ized the cortex of the brain, where 
the learning process takes place, Al- 
though drugged animals forgot any- 
thing they had learned in their nor- 
mal state, they learned other actions 
by using parts of their nervous sys- 
tems besides the brain. Restored to 
normal, the animals remembered ear- 
lier lessons, but immediately forgot 
what they had learned while drugged. 

G Also in Philadelphia, Dr. Ethe! 
Browne Harvey of Princeton Univer- 
sity described experiments which 
have provided man with his first 
known method for the artificial crea- 
tion of life. Previously, it had been 
thought that the nucleus of the female 
egg, together with the nucleus of the 
male sperm, were the principle ele- 
ments from which living beings grew. 
Normally, union of the two produces a 
single living cell which subdivides 
until millions of cells have been cre- 
ated. As their number grows higher, 
they become different in nature, so 

—— 
FREE BOOK ON VITAL SUBJECT 


Those afflicted with Piles or other rectal 
troubles may obtain a large, helpful book, 
free, by writing The McCleary Clinic, 7382 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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that some form bones, some, tissue, 
and some, specific organs of the body. 
Dr. Harvey, however, took the un- 
fertilized eggs of sea urchins and ex- 
tracted from them the cytoplasm 
which surrounds the nucleus of the 
female egg. Thus, neither the male 
nor the female nucleus was present. 
Stimulating the jelly-like cytoplasm 
with a solution of salt and sugar, Dr. 
Harvey found that it was.able to pro- 
duce a rudimentary embryo which 
contained 500 cells before it died. 
Chief conclusion to be drawn from 
ber experiments, she thought, was that 
cytoplasm may be the real generator 
of life, and the male and female 
nuclei only refinements which turn 
living cells into skin and bone, 

q@ About 10 years ago, astrophysi- 
cists examining the light of distant 
stars found it ruddier than that from 
nearer celestial bodies, A substantial 
group of them decided that distant 
stars were rushing away from the 
center of the universe, and that 
the whole universe was exploding. 
Last week at Chicago, Dr. Ira M. Free- 
man explained: “The force of attrac- 
tion pulling all bodies toward each 
other has been lessening each year.” 
sut at the present rate, he said, the 
universe would not completely disin- 
tegrate for another billion years. 

q From outer space, the earth is 
being constantly bombarded by mys- 
terious electrical impulses called cos- 
mic rays. Dr. V. C. Wilson, a graduate 
student of famed Dr. Arthur Comp- 
ton of the University of Chicago, re- 
ported to fellow physicists that he had 
found cosmic rays to be active far 
below the surface of the earth. De- 
scending into a mine at Mohawk, 
Mich., he had set up a sensitive re- 
corder at the foot of a shaft which 
slanted into the earth so that its end 
was directly beneath 1,600 feet of 
rock. Readings he took showed that 
cosmic rays had penetrated this dis- 
tance, but were only 1-20,000th as 
strong as they were at the surface.? 

OO Oo 


Briefs 


q A skull of what may have been 
the stupidest creature ever to walk 
the earth was received at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Although its head was more than 
two feet long, its brain weighed only 
two ounces, as compared with an aver- 
age brain weight of 48 ounces for 
human males, 43% ounces for females, 
According to Curator C, W. Gilmore, 
the creature was a hadrosaurus dino- 
saur, with “just enough sense to eat 
when it was hungry.” 

q E. F. McDonald, Jr., a Chicago 
radio manufacturer, reported that ra- 
dio short-waves may have a curious 
effect on human beings. Support for 
his theory was the fact that homing 
pigeons, released near station W9XF, 
took 10 minutes longer to fly 30 miles 
when the station was operating than 
they did when it was silent. 





+ At Boulder, Colo., last week, Professor J. D. 
Stearns of the University of Denver reported on a 
recently discovered form of cosmic ray which he 
found powerful enough to penetrate lead sheeting 
180 feet thick. It was nine times as penetrative as 
the next strongest ray known. 








SCHOOLS 


Studebaker Report 


As part of the Department of the 
Interior, the U, S. Office of Education 
operates under an expansive, 70-year- 
old Congressional mandate charging 
it to “promote the cause of education.” 
Its commissioner is John Ward Stude- 
baker, whose chief concern as an edu- 
cator has been for handicapped chil- 
dren and adults. His most famous 
achievement is the excellently plan- 
ned program of public forums now 
part of the Des Moines, Ia., public 
school system. 

Last week, in his report to Secre- 
tary Harold L. Ickes on the fiscal year 
ending last July, Commissioner Stude- 
baker proudly wrote: “Outstandingly, 
the horizons of activity of the schools 
are being expanded to include the out- 
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Studebaker Saw School Horizons Expanded 


of-school group . . .” In equally proud 
support of that conclusion was data on 
the use of radio and the public forum 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Seven series of coast-to-coast radio 
programs last year drew 400,000 listen- 
er responses by mail, the report de- 
clared. Over 125 stations in 42 states, 
using the 65,000 scripts issued by the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange, 
produced some 1,200 programs. The 
public forum activity was even more 
intensive. Cooperating with local 
boards of education in 19 demonstra- 
tion centers, the Office sponsored 10,- 
014 forum discussions of current 
events which 985,283 persons attend- 
ed. The 19 centers themselves de- 
veloped 1,187 radio forums, and sold 
or distributed over 60,000 pamphlets 
on public affairs, 

The report indicated that larger 
centralized schools continue to replace 
less adequate smaller schools, with 
“one-teacher schools” disappearing at 
the rate of seven per day, Last year, 
more than 130,000 schools of that type 
were still in operation. The rate of 
their disappearance has slowed up 


11 


considerably during the past decade; 
in the early twenties, when school 
districts found it easier to enlarge, it 
was almost twice as rapid. Elimina- 
tion of such schools in the future will 
be slower, and considerably more 
difficult. 

College enrollments increased in 600 
accredited institutions, while teach- 
ing staffs and salaries moved close to 
former levels. The report’s most gen- 
eral observation was also its most re- 
current one: vocational guidance plays 
a more consistent part in U, S. school- 
ing today than ever before. 

paneer See ee ee 
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Briefs 


q “Action-story” primers, prepared 
by the WPA and the New York City 
Board of Education to stimulate vol- 
untary reading, were received enthu- 
siastically last week by 50,000 third 
and fourth grade children in 140 of 
the city’s schools, The “modern Mc- 
Guffeys” include comic strip volumes, 
colloquialisms, and heroic cowboys, 
Indians, policemen and newspaper- 
men. Children like the adventure and 
mystery stories best, and find less to 
please them in astronomy, geography 
and “information stories.” The books 
have proved particularly valuable for 
retarded children. 

@ To determine what his students 
did not know and how they rated 
importance of lecture material, a Bos- 
ton University professor asked them 
to write their own quiz questions, then 
answer them. The average student 
asked himself seven questions, and 
got a fair mark. None failed, 

@ The higher a student’s intelli- 
gence, the better is his sense of humor, 
Miss Winifred H. Nash of Boston told 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Urging stimulation of the 
sense of humor in English courses, 
Miss Nash said her experiments had 
shown that the majority of pupils did 
not respond to puns, satire or whim- 
sicality, 
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SLEEP or COUGH 
TONIGHT? 


In two definite ways, modern-formula 
Piso’s relieves — a naan 
by colds. , ‘ 


LOCALLY, Piso’s ouiin ecu 
ents cling to the throat, quickly ease 
and relax irritated membranes that 
bring on coughing spells. : ; 


INTERNALLY, Piso’s stimulates flow 
of normal throat secretions to loosen 
tight phlegm. For coughs due to colds, 
ask your drug- 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





American Designers 

When Dorothy Shaver, shrewd first 
vice-president of the huge Lord and 
Taylor department store in New York 
City, offers a suggestion about clothes 
manufacture and design, the dress in- 
dustry generally listens with respect. 
One of the few instances when she was 
cried down occurred five years ago. 

At that time, Miss Shaver offered 
this argument: since it was obvious 
that not all the ready-to-wear wom- 
en’s clothes in this country could pos- 
sibly be of Paris design, American styl- 
ists should be credited for their own 
designs and their works publicized. 

But in fashion centers from Fifth 
Avenue, New York, to Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, fashion experts were 
determined to keep Amer- 
ican designers anonymous 
and cling publicly to the 
more exotic names of the 
Paris couturiers (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 28). Not 
until the skeptics saw wom- 
en flocking to Lord & Tay- 
lor for gowns advertised as 
the creations of such Amer- 
ican designers as Elizabeth 
Hawes did the tide turn. 

Last week, after a five- 
year uphill battle, Miss 
Shaver could claim a com- 
plete victory for her 
“American Designers Move- 
ment.” Her crowning 
achievement came when 
Fashion Group, Inc., whose 
influence dominates all 
phases of American fash- 
ion, featured the work of 
American dress designers. 
In their third annual fash- 
ion show at the Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel, the 1,000 
Store executives, beauty 
specialists, stylists, indus- 
trial designers, fashion writers and 
artists who had banded together six 
years ago to “foster good taste in fash- 
ion,” presented for the first time, only 
the creations of American designers. 

Among the 700 costumes which more 
than 1,500 fashion leaders from all over 
the country officially acknowledge as 
those which will have the most influ- 
ence on the coming mode, were these: 

q Evening gowns of sheer or semi- 
sheer fabrics with floating skirts, fit- 
ted bodices and low necklines con- 
cealed by matching scarfs, feather 
‘eapes or jackets. A striking example 
of this predominant trend in evening 
dress was one with a cloud of silk net 
embroidered with a skirt and bodice 
motif of flexible sequins which flash- 
ed like mirrors (see cut). 

@ Classic shirtmaker dresses in 
pastel colors with short sleeves and 
pleats for skirt fullness. 

@ Travel suits combining such con- 





trasting color as a navy skirt with a 
red jacket and natural topcoat worn 
with a red Breton sailor hat trimmed 
with a band of navy fish-net at the 
hair-line. 

@ Spectator sports ensembles of 
natural fitted linen coats worn over 
embroidered mahogany linen dresses. 

@ Beach costumes in gay cottons 
with long fitted coats worn over abbre- 
viated bathing suits to-which might be 
attached short skirts. 

Accessories for the costumes includ- 
ed massive jewelry, pouch bags with 
straps long enough to permit carrying 
the bag over the shoulder, and gloves 
of fish-net material, in fabrics and in 
suede, preferably of wrist-length. 





Stylists Hailed American-Designed Gowns and Beach Costumes 


With $500,000 worth of clothes such 
as these, “Fashion Futures—American 
Edition,” had at last demonstrated that 
Dorothy Shaver had started a move- 
ment which would probably have 
world-wide influence. 

+s 


Women Lecturers 


The “frou-frou of a silk gown” and 
a high-pitched voice are two extreme- 
ly unpleasant sounds to Dr. Russell 
Potter, director of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
On these two dislikes Dr. Potter Jast 
week based a claim that American 
audiences share his disapproval of 
women lecturers. 

Dr. Potter who brings lecturers to 
the Institute, suggested that if women 
want to gain popularity on the lecture 
platform they should wear something 
like ski-pants instead of swishing 
dresses. He did not, however, suggest 
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any way for women to overcome th: 
tendency of their voices to “break ani 
scratch at an emotional climax in th: 
discussion.” 

Beside their appearance and voice, 
women lecturers’ troubles, he said. 
might “also be due in part to the fact 
that most of our school teachers are 
women and by the time a person has 
gone through the grades and high 
school, he no longer wants to be lec- 
tured at—or to—by women.” 

As exceptions to his generalization 
about women speakers Dr. Potter 
named some 35, among whom were 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Ruth Bryan Owen, Mrs. Martin 
Johnson, former Representative Jean- 
nette Rankin of Montana, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and authoresses Vicki 
Baum, Mary Ellen Chase, Margaret 
Ayer Barnes and Susan Ertz. 

With a wave of his hand, Dr. Potter 
admitted that there might be a few 
score more, “Perhaps there 
is another reason why we 
don’t much like them,” h: 
said. “We are rather afraid 
of them. They are getting 
to be too good!” 

Within two days, at 
least one woman was 
ready to defend her sex. 
Mrs. Charles Poletti, New 
York State Chairman of 
the League of Women Vot- 
ers, declared that women 
lecturers usually confine 
themselves to the facts 
while “a _ discouraging 
number of men reveal the 
tendency to ‘talk down’ 
to us.” 


Briefs 


gq If boys are trained 
properly they will be more 
help around the house 
than girls. Such a decla- 
ration made last week by 
Mrs, Isabel Urbach of New 
York City was based on 
the fact that her sons, aged 
14 and 12, have done most 
of the housework and 
shopping while she has been studying 
for her bachelor’s degree at Hunter 
College. Mrs. Urbach started her col- 
lege course seven years ago—ten years 
after she graduated from high school 
—so that she would have interests 
outside her home when her boys are 
grown, 

@ Upset by a newspaper story de- 
claring that chorus girls spent their 
spare time reading nothing but ro- 
mance and detective stories, six De- 
troit chorus girls last week challenged 
an equal number of college girls to an 
intelligence test. Pitted against six 
Wayne University coeds, the chorines 
attempted to answer such questions 
as: “Are there more red than white 
stripes in the American flag?” “Under 
our laws, can a woman be President 
of the United States?” “Which of 
Jesus’ disciples was a physician?” 
Score: Wayne U. coeds 115; Chor- 
ines 95. 
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Commandments Poll 


“Today, with crime running ram- 
pant and divorce figures mounting 
apace ... precisely of what worth are 
the glorified Ten Commandments?” 

For an answer to this question, edi- 
tor James Frascella of the New York 
University School of Yommerce 
Bulletin several weeks ago began to 
poll the school’s 1,485 students. Last 
week he had as his reply a modified 
“ves.” 

Each of the Commandments was 
endorsed by a majority of the stu- 
dents. But each also drew opposition 
votes as not being “cogent rules for 
the mad scheme of modern living.” 
The five which drew the heaviest fire 
were those relating to man’s relation 
to God and to sex conduct. 

The Sixth (“Thou shalt not commit 
idultery”) and the Ninth (“Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife”) 
were rejected by 219 and 201 voters 
respectively as “no longer adaptable 
to modern life.” The first three Com- 
mandments, however, were the most 
strongly opposed.t “I am the Lord, 
thy God, and thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me” got 381, negative bal- 
lots; “Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord, thy God, in vain” had 282; 
and “Thou shalt keep holy the Sab- 
bath” received 291, 





Jewish Travail 


In millions of Jewjsh homes and 
synagogues last week, holy candles 
glowed in celebration of one of the 
oldest of Hebrew feasts—Chanukkah 
or the Feast of Lights. Each evening 
one candle was added to the Menorah 

—~nine-branched candelabrum—in cel- 
ebration of Israel’s liberation from 
Syrian-Greek oppressors 2,000 years 
ago. 

Even as the Chanukkah Menorahs 
shone, it became apparent that the 
long centuries of Jewish travail were 
far from over. To Washington, D. C., 
traveled more than 700 delegates to an 
extraordinary session of the American 
Jewish Congress. They had been 
called together during their celebra- 
tion of a 2,000-year-old victory over 
anti-Semitism to combat a steadily ris- 
ing tide of Hebrew persecution in the 
modern world. 

The first session left little doubt how 
serious the modern Jewish problem is. 
Speaker after speaker cited statistics, 
letters and first-hand experience to 
show that some 5,000,000 Jews in cen- 
tral Europe—particularly in Germany, 
Poland, Danzig and Rumania—were 
suffering “the most brutal oppression 
the world has ever seen.” Predic- 
tions were made of eventual extermi- 
nation of the race in Germany and 
Poland, which today have a total of 


+ The numbering of the Commandments used in the 
poll was that of the Roman Catholic and Lutheran 


churches. The Jewish faith and most other Protes- 
tant creeds employ a different system. 


more than 3,500,000 of the world’s 
15,500,000 Jews. 

Even more crucial than central Euro- 
pean persecutions, the Congress was 
told, were the increasingly threaten- 
ing evidences of anti-Semitism “clus- 
tering on the horizons” of democratic 
countries. Even in the United States, 
speakers declared, there was ample 
proof that foreign-subsidized propa- 
ganda was leading to widespread eco- 
nomic and_ social _ discrimination 
against Jews. 

Because such activities are “the first 
step of all movements dedicated to the 
destruction of democratic govern- 
ment,” the Congress called on every 
American to act with it in protection 
of personal liberty for persons of all 
faiths. For their own part, the Jews 
drew up a definite program of im- 
mediate action. 

On recommendation of M. Maldwin 
Fertig, acting chairman of the special 
convention, approval was given to a 
plan for a general election between 
now and next June by direct ballot 
among all American Jews over 18.7 
The Hebrew voters will elect 625 mem- 
bers to reconstitute the American Jew- 
ish Congress. The new Congress will 
meet in June to map a broad counter- 
attack against anti-Semites and anti- 
Semitism. 

ER oS 


Briefs 


g Communism will benefit substan- 
tially under the will of the late Rev. 
William M. Brown, deposed Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Arkansas (PATHFINDER, Nov. 13). 
The defrocked churchman left about 
$6,000 for circulation of his own com- 
munistic books and most of the rest 
of an estate of from $300,000 to $400,- 
000 to aid Communism “as propagated 
by Karl Marx.” 

g Dr. Sigmund Freud, famous psy- 
chologist whose teachings are based 
on interpretation of sex impulses 
through dreams, “psychoanalyzing 
the Bible” in two volumes. Moses is 
treated as the Bible’s basic figure and 
emphasis is laid on the Old Testament. 
The first volume will be called, “Was 
Moses an Egyptian?” and the second, 
“If Moses Was an Egyptian.” 

@ Preaching his last sermon as 
rector of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie 
in New York City, Dr. William N. 
Guthrie, famous for his petuliar serv- 
ices (PATHFINDER, July 3), called 
the Protestant Episcopal book of com- 
mon prayer “a masterpiece of obso- 
lete worship,” accused his superior, 
Bishop William T, Manning, of “big- 
ness of head,’ and described the 
Protestant Episcopal church as one 
“organized by gentlemen for gentle- 
men,” whose law “you can break if 
you know how.” 

t According to 1933 figures of the American Jew- 
pea Committee, the United States has 4,228,029 Jews— 

any other nation. Second is Poland, with 


3028 028.837, and third is Soviet Russia, with 2,672,398. 
Palestine, birth place of Judaism, has 175,006 Jews. 
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A Three Days’ Cough 
Is Your Danger Signal 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with ony remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want. (Adv.) 
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plant. I train you at home in spare time quickly. ‘Snow you 

very latest methods. Give you facta worth eee te your- 

- or e mploye r. My home-stady course used by thousands. 
se -pege book, ‘‘ How to Raise Poultry for Profit’’ comes to you 
*R Write today: HARRY M.LAMON, Pree., 

Soule Institute, Dept. 522-A, Adams Center, N. Y¥. 
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EDITORIAL 





A Key to It 


To those who place implicit faith 
in everything they read, articles on 
the current business recession—its 
cause and cure—must seem painfully 
confusing. This is not altogether sur- 
prising, however, because the experts 
themselves are not wholly clear-head- 
ed. The fact is that the situation does 
not readily lend itself to a pat solu- 
tion. There are too many factors 
involved and no one of them can be 
dismissed with a ready-made plan. 

For purposes of perspective, it is 
worthwhile to keep in mind the broad 
outline of the problem. This serves 
to support the point that the recession 
is just that and nothing more, Begin- 
ning last August, its full importance 
caught national attention when the 
stock market took a spectacular dive 
in October. The October turn made 
it clear to everybody that all was not 
economically well in America, that 
something was wrong somewhere, and 
that action was needed to stave: off 
swift declines in business and employ- 
ment. 

In making the point that the nation 
is faced with a recession rather than 
a depression, most economists have 
agreed that the background of the sit- 
uation does not parallel the back- 
ground symptomatic of such historic 
depressions as that which began in 
1929. This viewpoint appears quite 
valid. Recovery periods in the past 
have almost invariably been marked 
by temporary breaks in the march 
back to normal, Moreover, there are 
other factors that argue strongly 
against a too-pessimistic view of cur- 
rent conditions, a view that would 
make things seem worse than they 
are. Historically at least, there is 
no reason for believing that the pres- 
ent state of affairs is anything more 
than a passing period of economic ad- 
justment. 

Perhaps the most important factor 
to be considered is that the Federal 
government has sharply curtailed re- 
covery spending this year. This has 
naturally-removed an artificial stimu- 
lus from the business field. In 1936, 
the New Deal was spending about 
three billion dollars; this year it is 
spending only about a billion and a 
half. Thus, recovery pump-priming 
is but half as vigorous as it was a 
year ago. 

At the same time, there are those 
other highly important factors that 
involve the government’s relation to 
business, These have to do principally 
with Federal regulation and taxation, 
the argument being that too much of 
either can seriously hamper private 
enterprise and damage the nation’s 
economic structure from top to bot- 
tom. Within the past month or so, 
the New Deal has been paying partic- 
ular attention to this phase of the 





problem. As a result, two greatly 
significant changes seem to have oc- 
curred in the Administration’s out- 
look. First, there now appears to be 
a sincere desire to set our fiscal house 
in order by balancing the Federal 
budget; and second, the White House 
group seems eager for a truce with 
business. 

. The importance of the latter point 
cannot be over-estimated. In effect, it 
means that mutual ill-will, a long- 
standing dog-eat-dog attitude, is be- 
ing tempered into a mood of coopera- 
tion, This change is most encourag- 
ing, While it does not constitute the 
recession’s solution, it can be regard- 
ed at least as a key toit. If full coop- 
eration is forthcoming, plans now be- 
ing made to straighten out the econo- 
mic tangle, may bear fruit sooner than 
even optimists might hope. 
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“Funny Face” 


At a Kent nursing school not long 
ago, some British four-year-olds were 
introduced to a new game, Its spon- 
sors were serious-minded men—two 
government officials, two doctors and 
a gas-mask manufacturer. Although 
they gave it no particular name, the 
game might well have been called 
“Funny Face.” 

The sponsors wanted to ascertain 
two things: (1) whether the youngsters 
could be induced to wear gas masks, 
and (2) what the proper measure- 
ments would be for children of the 
same age group. By making a game of 
the experiment, the serious-minded 
men learned a great deal, and the four- 
year-olds experienced a vast, child- 
ish pleasure, 

First to try on the mask was big- 
eyed Cyril Wilkes. A bit frightened 
in the beginning, he was encouraged 
by the school nurses. “Oh, you do 
look funny, Cyril,” they cried gaily. 
“What a great big nose you’ve got!” 

Geoffrey Webb was next. The 
nurses were as gay as ever. “Oh, 
doesn’t Geoffrey look funny,” they 
said. After that, the “funny face” no 
longer feeling as horrible as it looked, 
the game caught everyone’s fancy. 
There was no stopping the youngsters; 
each clamored for a chance to try on 
the mask, 

The Kenf nursing school four-year- 
olds were the first of some 3,000,000 
British children who will eventually 
learn how to wear masks in good 
humor. Modern warfare being as 
smart as it is, and England being as 
wide open to gas attacks as it is, one 
can readily understand the British 
plan to spread protection by making 
the “funny face” seem part of a child- 
hood game. What one can’t under- 
stand, however, is a civilization that 
makes such expedients necessary. The 
more mankind advances, it appears, 


Pathfinder 


the more refined but terrible are |; 
barbarisms. In less enlightened ag 
there was little or no need to wor 
about protecting children from the <)- 
rect weapons of war. Indeed, the 
weapons themselves were far | 
terrifying. 

In the United States, because of 4 
certain amount of geographical iso) ,.- 
tion from potential enemies, we co 
not play games with gas masks—}), 
and ‘large, our children continue to 
devote themselves to things like hop- 
scotch and skipping rope. It is some- 
what reassuring to know that ma- 
chines still fly across oceans with 4 
degree of uncertainty. Until such 
time as the genius of this civilization 
removes that protective factor, we 
shall find it happily unnecessary to 
import the “funny face” from overseas. 
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Fish Have Limitations 


We’re a little late telling about our 
reaction to some recent remarks of 
Dr. A. A, Brill, one of America’s better 
known psychologists. But the reason 
we're late-is due as much to Dr, Brill’s 
provocative views as to our own pro- 
crastination. 

Dr, Brill, at the third annual bird ex- 
hibition of the Bird Fanciers Asso- 
ciation in New York City, spoke about 
pets. He held that birds are better 
pets than fish but are not so good as 
dogs. We've always held that. 

“Fish,” said Dr. Brill, “are too re- 
mote, too far away. It takes a long 
time to train them to come to you.” 

Those words were what delayed us. 
Thinking we saw in them a hint that 
fish could be trained to come at a cal! 
or a whistle, we set about experiment- 
ing with a bowl, some water and two 
goldfish. Now we are able to report 
results: 

1) Fish will not respond to a 
whistle, no matter how loud or pierc- 
ing, nor will they respond to a call. 

2) Fish will only respond to such 
lures as fish food. 

3) When fish finally come to you, 
you are not appreciably better off. 

4) A fish’s eyes are expressionless. 
A fish has never been known to lic! 
its master’s hand or retrieve a stick, 
as a dog does; nor can it cock its head 
with an air of bright understanding, 
as a canary does, 

As we see it, a principal virtue of 
pets is their reputed value as an 
emotional outlet. Here the fish is of 
little help—all it can do is go ’round 
and ’round in a fishbowl. In this be- 
wildering world, a fish going ’round 
and ’round in a fishbowl is too in- 
cisive a reminder of humankind’s dail) 
perplexities. The businessman, tired 
after a hard day’s work, needs th« 
balm that comes in watching a spurt 
of energy from someone else—like a 
dog chasing a stick, The housewife, 
bowed with man’s inability to compre 
hend her problems, needs the satis- 
faction that comes from a receptive 
audience—like the canary cocking its 
head with an air of bright understand- 
ing. But the fish? The fish has limi- 
tations that are all too obvious. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Christmas Business 

Few phenomena are more typical 
of the go-getter philosophy of Amer- 
ican business than its ability to capi- 
talize on holidays. Easter, Thanks- 
giving, the Fourth of July—all are 
money-makers for certain industries. 
No holiday, however, is more extensive 
or more profitable than Christmas. 

This fact is no accident. The tradi- 
tion of giving, which necessitates buy- 
ing, is carefully nurtured by business- 
men in almost every U. S. community. 
Urban street decorations during the 
holiday period from Thanksgiving to 
New Year’s are almost universal in 
this country. More recent schemes of 

timulating interest in Christmas are 
stunts like riding Santa Claus into 
town in a fire engine or an airplane, 
One of the most successful of all meth- 
ods is the street parade, which in- 
variably attracts a large segment of a 
city’s population. Probably the big- 
cest and most colorful of these is that 
sponsored annually by R. H. Macy, 
New York City department store, fea- 
turing grotesque, gas-inflated figures 
of mammoth proportions (see cover 
cut). 

Last week all over the land, this 
holiday hoopla was reaching its cli- 
max. What its success would be in 
stimulating sales and counteracting 
the business recession could only be 
told definitely after the new year. 
However, on the basis of sales since 
September, when the Christmas buy- 
ing season is technically considered to 
begin, merchants were able to fore- 

ast fairly aecurately whether the 1937 
Yuletide would be a profitable propo- 
sition, 

Indications were that it would be. 
The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation predicted that retail sales 
would reach $3,950,000,000. This would 
be a jump of about $300,000,000 over 
1936, an increase of 8 per cent. It 
would be sharply above the depres- 
sion low of $2,500,000,000 in 1932 and 
the best volume since 1929. 

The Association’s guess, including 
trade of department, dry goods, va- 
riety, hardware, gift and other stores 
which do the most Christmas business, 
was less optimistic than hopes held 
earlier in the year. Admittedly, a 
large part of the expected rise was 
due to increased prices, so that the 
dollar volume of trade was much 
heavier than the actual volume of 
goods. However, it was believed that 
increased wages and farm income, as 
well as stock dividends and bonuses 
due in December would effectively 
ounteract many of the effects of de- 
clining business. 

Department stores were expected to 
increase their billion-dollar volume of 
last year by about $200,000,000. One 
of the biggest increases was expected 
from toy sales, which were thought 
ikely to touch $230,000,000, 10 per 








cent above 1936. Exports of Amer- 
ican toys abroad, moreover, were up 
31 per cent over last year. 

One discouraging sign to merchants 
came from the banks. Christmas Club 
accounts were reported to total only 
$320,000,000, compared to $355,000,- 
000 a year ago. Only 4,500 banks and 
6,600,000 individuals participated in 
clubs this year, compared to 5,500 
banks and 7,500,000 individuals in 
1936. Average annual savings of the 
clubs, however, totaled $48.55 per per- 
son as compared to $46.50 last year. 





Sugar: Crop Saved 

Louisiana sugar cane farmers, who 
produce nearly all the cane sugar in 
the United States, are no strangers to 
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Leche Stepped into the Breach 


emergency. Time and again they have 
saved their crop in the nick of time 
from a raging hurricane or a roaring 
flood. 

Last week, these farmers were again 
breathing easily after the closest shave 
any one of them could remember. A 
fortnight before, with $6,000,000 worth 
of cane still waving in the fields, a 
sudden cold snap hit the state. Days 
of sub-freezing temperature left the 
crop frostbitten. Frostbite itself was 
hard enough on the tender plant, but 
the .worst was still to come. 

Weather reports indicated that 
warmer winds were on the way. That 
meant disaster—the warmth would 
sour the chilled sugar juices and de- 
stroy the largest crop in Louisiana’s 
history. The only solution was to cut 
the crop and stack it in the fields 
under blankets of heavy cane-top. But 
the Negroes ordinarily relied on to 
harvest the sugar were in the cities, 
working on WPA jobs, and time was 
erucially short. 

Into the breach stepped Louisiana’s 
heavy-set, 39-year-old Governor Rich- 














DON’T UPSET STOMACH 
WHEN RELIEVING 


HEN you're con- 

stipated, don’t de- 
lay the return of nor- 
mal pep and energy by 
taking harsh, bad-tast- 
ing laxatives that upset your stomach. Do 
as 16 million others do— take FEEN-A- 
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the flow of natural alkaline juices that aid 
digestion. There’s no griping or discomfort, 
and it’s so wonderfully easy and pleasant 
to take! You'll enjoy FEEN-A-MINT. Try 
it—and see how much better you feel! At 
your druggists, or write for generous FREE 
trial package, Dept. 143, FEEN-A-MINT, 
Newark, N. J. 
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ard W. Leche. With the directness 
characteristic of a disciple of Huey 
Long, Leche demanded 5,000 workers 
from the state WPA administration. 
To WPA’s demand for adequate pay, 
he saw to it that each emergency work- 
er got $1.50 a day and keep from the 
planters. To insure transportation of 
workers from city to plantations in 
time to beat the disaster, he mobilized 
his National Guard. 


In two days, every plantation in the . 


state with cane still standing was 
swarming with Negroes wielding 
heavy machetes. In one week, almost 
all of the tropical sugar plant was 
stacked and covered. Again, Louisi- 


ana’s sugar crop had been saved, 
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SEC Feint 


When 33-year-old William O. Doug- 
las took over as chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission last 
fall (PATHFINDER, Oct. 9), he found 
two headaches already waiting for 
him. The first was the stock market 
decline and wavering business. The 
second was the widespread charge 
that the SEC, through excessive regu- 
lation, had itself pushed the market 
downhill, 

By last week, the problem of waver- 
ing business had largely been taken 
out of Douglas’s hands by the White 
House (see page 3), but the charge 
of excessive regulation remained and 
the thin-lipped chairman answered it 
with a startling feint. 

In a lengthy statement that took 
Wall Street by surprise, Douglas flick- 
ed out at the stock market with sev- 
eral charges. Claiming that the Ex- 
change had always been operated 
along the lines of a “private club,” 
he said that a market involving 300,000 
small traders and 10,000,000 investors 
should not be run under “archaic” 
rules. Reiterating the familiar asser- 
tion that gambling plays a large part 
in stock and bond trading, he called 
for an end of the “casino element” in 
the exchanges. 

The sting behind the statement was 
a frank threat that if the market did 
not mend its own ways pretty prompt- 
ly, the SEC would take full control of 
Exchange administration. Observers 
said that the market would get some- 
thing like a six-month period of grace 
before any such move was made. 

Two interpretations were placed on 
Douglas’s statement. The first was 
that he meant what he said and would 
follow up the feint with a knockout 
punch if the results he demanded were 
not forthcoming. The other was that 
the SEC head, by attacking inefficient 
Exchange administration and excessive 
stock gambling, was simply trying to 
counteract the charge that his com- 
mission was responsible for the mar- 
ket drop. 

Taking no chances, president Charles 
R. Gay of the New York Stock Ex- 
change moved quickly to counteract 
both possibilities. Hinting broadly 


that SEC regulation was behind the 
market break, Gay warned that in- 
creased Federal management would 
mean “grave danger” to all investors, 








CAPITAL CHAT 


ELLOW-SALESMEN call William 
J. Ferris, Jr., “the armless won- 
der.” Below his right elbow he wears 
a steel hook, and below his left 
shoulder a metal arm with a fiber fist. 
They are his third pair of artificial 
hands. With them he can do “any- 
thing anybody else can do, except cut 
food with a knife and fork.” Some 
things, such as tying his shoelaces, he 
can do faster than the average person. 
Ferris is star salesman for the one 
industry in which Washington, D. C., 
leads the world. Packing his own 
bags, bathing, shaving, and dressing 
himself, typing his own reports, he 
travels 60,000 miles a year for the J. E. 
Hanger Company, world’s largest 
manufacturers of artificial limbs. 
On his 10th birthday, Ferris was 
playing on a railroad bridge near 








Armless Ferris Types His Own Reports 


Philadelphia. He was swinging a long 
wire with a stick tied to one end. Idly, 
just to see if he could do it, he tossed 
the stick over a power wire. 

Fuses for 60 miles along the track 
were blown out as 44,000 volts of 
electricity shot through the boy’s body. 
Both his arms had to be amputated. 

Now 30, Ferris has given demon- 
strations and lectures for the Hanger 
firm for 10 years. Self-assured and 
facile of tongue, he argues that, far 
from being handicapped, people who 
have lost an arm or leg tend to be 
more intelligent and happy-go-lucky 
than normal people. 

“If I tell you to go over there and 
pick up a magazine, you do it uncon- 
sciously,” he reasons. “If I do it, I 
have to think of a dozen factors—the 
size, weight, texture, shape of the 
magazine, all in relation to the prongs 
of my hook. Because my faculties are 
always alert, I see more than the aver- 
age man, and I get a bigger kick out 
of little things.” 

In high school, Ferris played soccer. 





He says he is “the only armless per. 
son in the world, so far as I know, 
to win a letter in athletics.” The 
movements of his arms are controll 
by straps slung over his back. By 
flicking a shoulder he can open his 
hook or move the fingers of his arti- 
ficial hand. At night he puts his arms 
on a chair beside his bed. 

Learning to use a wooden leg or 
metal arm is like learning to walk cr 
eat all over again as a grown-up chili, 
Of the Hanger company’s 100 sales 
representatives, 95 lack a limb and 
have trained themselves patiently tv 
use an artificial one. The firm was 
founded by J. E. Hanger, a young Vir- 
ginian who had one of his legs torn 
off by a 16-pound shot from a Yankee 
cannon in 1861, the first morning after 
he had joined the army. 

After several tries, Hanger made 
himself such a good imitation of a 
real leg that several of his crippled 
campmates asked for copies. Soon he 
was equipping all legless Virginia sol- 
diers. In the 80’s he moved to Wash- 
ington, now headquarters for a world- 
wide $1,500,000 annual business that 
has branches in 24 American and 17 
British cities. 

An artificial limb costs from $100 
to $450. Aluminum ones are lighter 
but costlier than wooden ones. Gar- 
ters are attached with screws. With 
an expertly fitted and jointed leg, a 
person can run, dance, drive a car, 
even ski, the company claims, without 
others detecting his handicap. 

The Hanger company’s Washington 
factory turns out about 1,200 limbs a 
year. Its show windows face on a 
run-down street near the Capitol. 
From the cellar, where choice timbers 
of English willow are aging on racks, 
to the workshop where the final flesh- 
colored coat of waterproof enamel is 
applied, the factory is a busy, cheer- 
ful place with an air of fitting people 
for useful lives. 

Auto and industrial accidents and 
diseases exact an arm or leg from 
35,000 Americans a year. Wars ac- 
count for only three per cent of all 
amputations. Fifty-eight per cent of 
artificial limb manufacturers are them- 
selves armless or legless. At a recent 
convention in Chicago, Clyde Aunger 
of San Francisco was elected president 
of the Association of Limb-Manufac- 
turers of America. He has a music 
box built in his calf. A prize exhibit 
at the same convention was an Aire- 
dale with an aluminum leg. 


YEBROWS were raised and know- 

ing nods exchanged in the capital 
when the first official photograph of 
the Supreme Court since 1932 appear- 
ed last week. Political commentators, 
armed with magnifying glasses, point- 
ed out the trend: by a six-three deci- 
sion, the Court had come out for 
brighter neckties. 

When the Justices posed in 1932, 
five of them wore conservative black 
cravats, Last week all but Stone, Rob- 
erts and Cardozo were sporting fig- 
ured foulards or pastels. Significantly, 
Justice Black wore the loudest neck- 
wear of all—a large, leftist polka dot. 
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~ MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


First Lady (Warner Bros.): With 
sly good humor George Kaufman and 
Katherine Dayton two years ago prod- 











ded behind the scenes of official Wash- 
ington and came forth with their 
amusing and successful play, “First 
Lady.” Just as timely and amusing 
as when it played on Broadway is 
Warner’s picturization of the satire on 


Washington politics and personalities, 
Without reflecting too greatly on the 
dignity of some of the nation’s highest 
oflices, “First Lady” jests at the ambi- 
tion of a woman who wants to see 
her husband in the White House. Kay 
Francis, in a series of lavish gowns, 
plays the granddaughter of an ex- 
president and wife of the Secretary 
of State who is bitten by the presiden- 
tial bug. Matching her in ambition 
id wit is Verree Teasdale, wife of 
Supreme Court Justice Walter Con- 
nolly. In the expertly selected cast 
are Marjorie Rambeau, Louise Fazen- 
da, Anita Louise, Preston Foster, Vic- 
tor Jory, Grant Mitchell and. Lucille 
Gleason. 
+ . 

{ Damsel in Distress (RKO): Fred 
Astaire without Ginger Rogers sug- 
gests an incongruity but, even with 
siggling, wide-eyed Gracie Allen re- 
placing his red-haired dancing part- 
er, Astaire seems to find his lot nei- 
ther incongruous nor unhappy. As 
full of romance and rhythm as ever, he 
seems thoroughly to enjoy prancing 
about with Gracie and making love 
to Joan Fontaine for a change. Audi- 
ences should find the change equally 
refreshing. A farce with a minimum 
of story but a maximum of funny sit- 
uations, “A Damsel in Distress” gives 
\staire plenty of opportunities to dis- 
play his dancing as well as his com- 
edy talents. Adding their share of 
laughs are Reginald Gardiner as an 
English butler addicted to opera sing- 
ing, and Ray Noble as an English aris- 
tocrat addicted to swing-music, Joan 
Fontaine adds little but a winsome 
smile and an excuse for romance, 


. . . 


Nothing Sacred (United Artists): 
Hollywood writers have long consid- 
ered star reporters and bellowing city 
editors (who really have gentle souls) 
to be prime material for movie heroes. 
But one writer, ex-newspaperman Ben 
Hecht, has apparently discovered 
‘Nothing Sacred” about either jour- 
nalists or their profession. The re- 
ult of his discovery is one of the most 
ardonic stories ever written for the 
screen, In a comedy that is as impish- 
ly amusing as it is irreverent, news- 
papermen are branded as persons 
vhom “the hand of God reaching down 
nto the mire couldn’t elevate to the 
depths of degradation.” To prove his 
point, author Hecht tells the story of 
Hazel Flagg (Carole Lombard). Hav- 
ing been given six weeks to live, she is 
taken to New York City from Vermont 





to be turned into a public idol by 
the circulation-minded Morning Star. 
Under the guidance of city editor Wal- 
ter Connolly and reporter Frederic 
March, Hazel is taken to a wrestling 
match at Madison Square Garden 
where she inspires the howling 
throngs to bow their heads in ten 
seconds of silence, to the city hall 
where the Mayor presents her with 
the key to the city, and to a night 
club where her heroic presence causes 
all roisterous merrymaking to stop. 
“Nothing Sacred” has been made in 
technicolor, but the color is purely in- 
cidental to the caustic comedy. 


*. - . 


Second Honeymoon (20th Century- 
Fox): Only four phrases are needed to 
tell the substance of this flimsy yarn. 
Girl divorces boy; meets him again; 
old love is rekindled; they plan a sec- 
ond honeymoon. Loretta Young and 
Tyrone Power give pleasing perform- 
ances as the divorced couple who are 


finally reunited under a Florida moon, | 
but it is a newcomer, Marjorie Weaver, | 


who makes the considerable length 
given to the simple story pardonable. 
In the role of a shop girl, Miss Weaver 
inserts a maximum of sparkling com- 
edy into an otherwise ordinary little 
love story. Stuart Erwin also helps 
out with the comedy lines, and Lyle 
Talbot has the unhappy role of Miss 
Young’s unromantic second husband, 
with whom she is vacationing when 
she encounters her first mate. 
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Don't let chest colds or croupy coughs go 
untreated. Rub Children’s Musterole on 
child’s throat and chest at once. This milder 
form of regular Musterole penetrates, 
warms, and stimulates local circulation. 
Floods the bronchial tubes with its soothing, 
relieving vapors. Musterole brings relief 
naturally because it’s a “‘counter-irritant’”’ 
—NOT just a salve. Recommended by many 
doctors and nurses. Three kinds: Regular 


Strength, Children’s (mild), 


and Extra Strong, 40¢ each. 
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OWNERS OF BLUE FLAME TY°s,2axex ou 
BURNERS 
Have you burner troubles? Want to abate them? Know the 
best fuel, and when and how to clean? Have used this burner 
over five years in small-town home. Copyrighted information 
sent for a $1.00 bill (No checks or stamps). Write plainly to 
avoid delays. Address Box 145, Dept. P, Reynoids, M. Dak. 


foto) pm) 49-4 
when you can 


GET BARGAINS 


Like these / 


In addition to 52 weeks of PATHFINDER—one of America’s finest 


news magazines 


to keep you informed on world affairs—these club offers enable you to obtain the best 
in good stories, patterns, recipes and a diversified array of other features at a big saving. 
Study the various offers carefully—then send your order without delay. 


CLUB NO. 402 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Good Btories, 1 yr. 
Farm Journal, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 1 yr. 
Value $2.00—You SAVE $.70 


CLUB NO. 403 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Geod Stories, 1 rc 
Country Home, | yr. 
PATHFINDER, 1 yr. 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $.70 


CLUB NO. 413 
McCall's Magazine, | yr. 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, | yr. 
Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


$1.30 
$1.30 
$1.60 


All subscriptions are for one full year 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL! 


CLUB NO. 427 


MocCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. a 


PATHFINDER, 1 yr. 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


CLUB NO. 419 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 1 yr. 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


$1.60 
$2.00 
$2.25 


= MAIL THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY- — — 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
for the magazines in Club 


CLUB NO. 432 


True Confessions, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, | yr. 


Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


CLUB NO, 434 


True Story Magazine 
McCall's Magazine 
Woman's World 
PATHFINDER 


Value $4.00—You SAVE $1.75 
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Walt Disney 


Perhaps the most respected per- 
sonage in the so-called “movie capital 
of the world” is Walter Elias Disney. 
Living ard working in Hollywood, he 
is admired for more than one reason. 
In the first place, he has contributed 
much to the film colony’s world fame; 
in the second place, he has managed 
to do this, not with glamor and sex, 
but with paper and ink; in the third 
place, he has adhered strictly to a 
policy that places quality above box- 
office considerations, 

The first full-length Disney produc- 
tion, “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” is set for release in Janu- 
ary. Millions of children and many 
more millions of adults ought to de- 
light in the antics of his seven new 
Depicters of Life—Doc, Grumpy, Hap- 
py, Dopey, Bashful, Sneezy and Sleepy. 
The picture was first conceived in 
1933, and in the years of its production, 
Disney has spent at least $1,000,000. 

In a sense, Disney will be sorry to 

.see “Snow White” become a hit. It 
will mean the shading of Mickey 
Mouse, for whom he has a very real 
affection—so real in fact that no one 
but Disney himself has ever been 
allowed to be Mickey’s “voice.” But 
like that of many a flesh-and-blood 
star, Mickey’s popularity must even- 
tually wane. Even now Donald Duck 
and Pluto the Pup seem io outshine 
him. And if “Snow White” captures 
public fancy, Mickey will move farther 
into the background and Disney will 
repeat the full-length story process, 
turning a good part ot the box-ollice 
receipts into improving quality. 

Disney’s insistence on quality, his 
policy of spending a lot of money well, 
has paid dividends. More than that, 
however, it has made the creatures of 
his drawing board famous throughout 
the world. Mickey and Minnie Mouse, 
Donald Duck, Pluto the Pup, Horace 





The Dwarfs Are New Depicters of Life 


PRESENTING 





Horse and Clarabelle Cow are known 
in almost every country that has a 
movie theater. Mickey is still the 
animated darling of the Russian 
masses; in Moscow, “The Three Little 
Pigs” still plays to capacity audiences. 
The magnificently bad-tempered Don- 
ald Duck is today a national figure in 
this country, almost on a par with 
Robert Taylor. Nearly all Disney’s 
work has captivated the public. Five 
of his “Silly Symphonies” have won 
Motion Picture Academy awards, And 
men of letters have suggested that he, 
rather than the big studios and their 
stars, do The Odyssey. 

Mickey Mouse may not prove to 
have been the high point of the Disney 
career, but Mickey will always be 
the turning point. Before Mickey, life 


International 


Disney’s Cow Had to Wear a Brassiere 


for Disney was a succession of dis- 
appointments, and not a little dullness. 
Born in Chicago on December 5, 
1901, he later lived on a farm near 
Marceline, Mo., where his tar cartoons 
on the side of the farmhouse earned 
him little appreciation. In Kansas 
City, he carried newspapers for six 
years, attended Benton Grammar 
School, and for 25c a week drew a 
cartoon for the neighborhood barber 
shop. On amateur nights, he did 
vaudeville impersonations of his idol, 
Charlie Chaplin. When the family 
moved back to Chicago, he went to 
McKinley High School and, at night, 
to the Academy of Fine Arts. By that 
time, the ambition to be a cartoonist 
was ripe. 

In 1918, when he was 16, he left 
high school to try for a job as a postal 
employee. Turned down because he 
was too young, he got out his old 
make-up box, made his face look old- 
er, and got the job. A few months 
later, he tried to enlist for service 
overseas, U.S, Army, Navy and Ca- 
nadian enlistment offices turned him 


Pathfinder 






















































































Mickey Is Rivaled by Donald and Pluto 


down. The Red Cross finally admitted 
him, as a chauffeur. There were orig- 
inal Disney cartoons on the side of 
his ambulance. 

School had no appeal when he re- 
turned, but art, or at least the hand- 
ling of an artist’sptools, did. He took 
a job with a Kansas City advertising 
company, and produced adequate re- 
productions of egg-laying mash, salt 
blocks for cattle, and farm equipment 
The salary, which pleased him greatly, 
was $50 a month. Two months later 
he was fired, for no important rea- 
son, Free-lancing, he met another 
young unemployed artist named, 
somewhat incredibly, Ubbe Iwwerks. 
They worked for a month as a firm 
in commercial art, and made $125. 
Then, for $35 a week, Disney became 
a cartoonist for a Kansas City glass 
slide company. The career in ani- 
mated cartoons had begun. 

In his spare time, Disney rigged up 
a studio in a vacant garage, found a 
new method of animation in the libra- 
ry, and with Iwwerks began to make 
“Local Happenings,” a short reel on 
Kansas City events. It soon appeared 
in three large local theaters. Disney 
interested several other young car- 
toonists in the idea of animating fairy 
tales. They made “Little Red Riding 
Hood” and six other films, during the 
course of which Disney left the glass 
slide company and formed his own 
business. 

Logically enough, Disney decided 
that Kansas City was no place for the 
future of animated cartoon films, and 
that Hollywood was. In August, 1923, 
he arrived, with $40, some drawing 
materials, a number of Kansas City 
debts and a print of the last fairy tale 
Short. Hollywood told him that New 
York and only New York, could de- 
cide. Disney sent the film east, to one 
M. J. Winkler. Meanwhile, he formed 
a partnership with his brother, Roy, 
who contributed $250. An Uncle 
Robert loaned them $500 more. And 
Winkler ordered a series of reels simi- 
liar to the sample film. 

Jubilant, the Disney brothers set to 
work preparing a series called “Alice 
in Cartoon Land.” Walt did all the 
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drawing. Roy was, and has been 
since, the business manager for the 
Walt Disney Studios. They hired two 
girls at $15 a week to do the inking-in. 
One of them was Lillian Marie Bounds, 
of Lewiston, Idaho, whom Disney mar- 
ried on July 13, 1925. They have one 
daughter, Diane Marie. 

“Oswald the Rabbit” was the subject 
for the next series, with Universal 
acting as distributor. In the contract, 
Disney sold the rights to Oswald. 
Later, when he asked for more money 
to improve cartoon films, Universal 
refused. Disney lost Oswald but 
thought of Mickey Mouse. 

Mickey was born in 1928, with great- 
er enthusiasm than success. The first 
two Mickey Mouse films were silent, 
and Al Jolson’s “Jazz Singer” had 
brought sound, so they failed. A third, 
“Steamboat Willie,” had a sound track, 
and was first shown in New York on 
September 28, 1928. In Hollywood 
parlance, it was a “terrific smash,” 
or success, 

Disney was among the earliest pio- 
neers in Technicolor, and “Flowers 
and Trees,” in color, appeared in July, 
1932. In a few months the first Silly 
Symphony, called “The Skeleton 
Dance,” was shown, and in 1933 came 
“The Three Little Pigs” and lasting 
fame. 

Today Disney does little drawing, 
leaving that to a staff of 300 artists, 
animators and inkers-in. For every 
one-reel short, this group turns out 
between 8,000 and 10,000 individual 
drawings. Arty magazines that learn- 
edly discuss the Meaning and Signifi- 
cance of Mickey Mouse are barred 
from the studio, presumably to safe- 
guard the staff from introspection, In 
their work, Disney’s artists have had 
almost complete freedom from censor- 
ship—the one exception being a com- 
plaint from Ohio censors. Because of 
the complaint, Clarabelle Cow had to 
wear a brassiere in a milking scene. 

Financially, Walt Disney is a mys- 
fery man, At an approximate cost of 
about $500,000, his studios now turn 
out about 30 films a year. But Disney 
insists they give him only a modest 
income, because profits are spent on 
improvements in technique. In any 
event, the bulk of his income seems to 
come, not from the films, but from the 
use of Mickey Mouse’s name on over 
1 thousand products. Kay Kamen, 
Ltd., of New York City, directs this 
end of Disney’s business affairs with 
oflices in Canada, Italy, Australia, 
Portugal, Spain, Denmark, Lendon and 
Paris, The Ingersoll company, in 
eight months, sold a million Mickey 
Mouse watches. General Foods gave 
out six million Mickey Mouse cereal 
bowls as premiums in one year. 

As a person, Disney is not well 
known in the nation’s dream city, but 
his accomplishment is. Most movie di- 
rectors envy him. His own boss, he 
never has to worry about the commer- 
ialism of the “New York office” and 
its interference with the making of 
worthwhile films. He takes orders 
from no one, and gets fan letters from 
as far away as Zanzibar. 








NAMES 


One night last week, bridge expert 
ELY CULBERTSON declared that a 
happy married life would result if 
husband and wife fought over the 
bridge table. The next night, Culbert- 
son and his equally-famous bridge- 
playing wife announced they would 
seek a divorce. Declaring that he and 
Mrs. Culbertson would continue their 
bridge-playing partnership, Culbert- 
son said: “The only tragic thing about 
our married life is that we don’t quar- 
rel over bridge.” 





After sharing an apartment with 
him for six years, Miss ADELE 
ROYLE sued the Viscount KINGS- 


BOROUGH, heir of the Earl of Kings- 
ton, for breach of promise. The case 
was dismissed. Last week, she lost 
another. The nobleman sued the fash- 





International 


Miss Royle Sold a Nobleman’s Toy Trains 


ion model for the return of the toy 
trains, tin soldiers and toy guns with 
which he had played “occasionally” 
in their apartment. When she ex- 
plained she had sold them when she 
was destitute, she was ordered to pay 
the 39-year-old viscount their cash 
value—$250. 
“ae 

When they heard that he was unable 
to keep up his quarters in Bath, Eng- 
land, in royal style, sympathetic Brit- 
ons sent Emperor HAILE SELASSIE 
of Ethiopia food, wine, coal and even 
postage stamps, The Negus indignant- 
ly replied: “I am a poor man, yes, but 
not an object for charity.” 


. . . 


Welcoming pianist JOSEF HOFF- 
MAN back to New York for a per- 
formance 50 years to the day after 
he had made his debut as an 11-year- 
old prodigy, music maestro WALTER 
DAMROSCH told a story. A little boy 
named FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
sitting in a box seat at the 1887 per- 
formance, had asked: “Mother, if I 
practiced ever so hard, could I be a 
great pianist when I grow up?” 
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Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 
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FJ Genuine Marble, and Granite. Freight paid. Lettered. 
cs FREE Catalog and samples. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


U.S. Marble & Granite Co., A-66, Oneco, Fila, 


Man Can Now 
alk With God 


Says Noted Psychologist 


“A new and revolutionary religious 
teaching based entirely on the misunder- 
stood sayings ofthe Galilean Carpenter, 
and designed to show how we may find, 
understand and use the same identical 
power which Jesus used in performing His 
so-called Miracles,” is attracting world- 
wide attention to its founder, Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, noted Psychologist, author and 
lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, 
understanding spiritual law as Christ un- 
derstood it, “to duplicate every work that 
the Carpenter of Galilee ever did’—it be- 
lieves and teaches that when He said, “the 
things that I do shall ye do also,” He 
meant what He said and meant it literally 
to all mankind, through all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how 
he finally came to the full realization of 
an Unseen Power or force “so dynamic in 
itself that all other powers and forces 
fade into insignificance beside it”—how 
he learned to cOMmune directly with the 
Living God, using this mighty, never-fail- 
ing power to demonstrate health, happi- 
ness and financial success, and how any 
normal being may find and use it as Jesus 
did. He is now offering this treatise free 
to every reader of this magazine who 
writes him. 

If you want to read this “highly interest- 
ing,revolutionary and fascinating story of 
the discovery of a great Truth,” just send 
your name and address to Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, 402-12th Street, Moscow, Idaho. 
It will be sent free and postpaid without 
cost or obligation. Write the Doctor today. 
—Copyright, 1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson. 
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Personal to Fat Girls! — now you can slim 
down your face and figure without strict dieting 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don’t let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh. Start with Marmola today 
and win the slender lovely figure rightfully yours, 
































































RECOVERY DRIVE— 


(Continued from page 4) 


gan to press for a law which would 
have created six more regional plan- 
ning authorities like the TVA, Such 
legislation took shape during the last 
session of Congress in the Mansfield 
bill. Last week, however, the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House 
‘was putting the finishing touches on a 
much-modified bill which would create 
no new authorities at all. 

This step toward a truce between 
Federal and private producers of 
power opened the way for another 
reconciliation between the public util- 
ities and the government. Heretofore, 
many power companies have based 
their price rates on the amount of 
money it would cost to rebuild their 
plants. This so-called “reproduction 
value” is equal to the original cost of 
buildings and equipment, and makes 
no allowance for the fact that plants 
may have depre- 
ciated far below 
their original 
value, 

Consequently, 
in the opinion of 
Administration 
officials, power 
rates are too 
high. Govern- 
ment men advo- 
cate a “prudent 
investment” plan 
of valuation 
which allows for 
depreciation, 

With the Mans- 
field threat re- 
moved, Wendell 


York State, also called at the White 


House. He brought the President the 
good news that his firms will begin 
immediately a building program call- 
ing for the expenditure of more than 
$100,000,000 in the next two years. 
This was the first impetus to what the 
Administration hopes will become a 
nation-wide movement by power com- 
panies to expand their plants, New 
Deal economists estimate that this 
will call for the spending of 2% billion 
dollars or more. 

TAXES: Few New Deal measures 
have been so bitterly or so consist- 
ently attacked as the Revenue Act of 
1936. It created an entirely new kind 
of levy—one which applied on the 
profits of corporations which were 
not distributed in the form of divi- 
dends. In addition, the old, straight 


income tax on corporate income was 
retained, 

Before passage of the bill, business 
men predicted that it would decrease 
corporation reserve funds and would 





Pathfinder 


speech, Senator Pat Harrison, chair. 
man of the Senate Finance Comm: 
tee which had approved the reven 

bill in 1936, explained the gener,| 
change of front: the taxes had pen,)- 
ized small corporations even more 
heavily than big ones. 

Last week, Chairman Fred M. Vin. 
son and his colleagues in the Hou 
Ways and Means subcommittee on 
taxation had prepared a rough outline 
of such revision.| According to their 
plan, all corporations with incomes of 
less than $25,000—nearly 90 per cent 
of the nation’s 500,000 corporate bu 
nesses—were to be exempted from 
the undistributed profits tax. For 
larger corporations, the top rate of 
the tax was to be lowered from 27 io 
20 per cent. The capital gains tax on 
profits from investments was also 
being revised—downward. 

New and greater taxes on simple in- 
come would make up the resultant loss 
in revenue, amounting to about $100,- 
000,000. But at the same time, there 
would be no ne- 
cessity for cor- 
porations to dis- 
tribute their in- 
come so that they 
could avoid tax- 
ation. For small 
corporations, at 
least, there wos 
a good prospect 
that reserve and 
expansion funds 
would increas: 
For the govern- 
ment, there was 
a good prospect 
that business 
would become 
better after tax 


Willkie, _presi- revision, and that 
dent of the great International tax payments 
Commonwealth Vinson Weighed Taxes, Carlisle Spoke for Utilities, McDonald Prepared for Housing would rise as 3 
and Southern result. 


power company, visited the President. 
He agreed with him to accept a more 
honest valuation of his firm’s prop- 
erty. In a statement made public a 
few days later, he recommended to all 
power companies that they accept the 
New Deal principle of “prudent invest- 
ment.” It was an encouraging step 
toward cheaper electricity, higher con- 
sumption of power and more business 
in general, 

A day after Willkie’s visit, Floyd L. 
Carlisle, whose Consolidated Edison 
and Niagara-Hudson companies have 
a near-monopoly in power in New 
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cripple expansion. They also fore- 
cast that the new, stiffer tax on prof- 
its made on investments would hin- 
der the flow of private funds to indus- 
trial companies, and that stagnation 
would result. 

When the stock market began its 
spectacular slide in the middle of 
August, many took it as a sign that 
business predictions had come true. 
Two weeks ago, a group of Congress- 
men came back to the Capitol from 
the White House with the news that 
President Roosevelt himself was will- 
ing to have taxes revised. In a radio 
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Last week, neither Vinson nor any- 
one else could promise a new tax bil! 
in the three remaining weeks of the 
extra session. Nevertheless, Congres 
sional pressure for the quick intro- 
duction of such a bill was growing. 
Even though it meant a delay in the 
program which he had presented to 
Congress in his message of November 
15, President Roosevelt indicated that 
he, too, was willing to have such legis- 
lation passed. At the very worst, 
business expected that tax inequali- 
ties would be adjusted soon after Con- 
gress meets again next January. 

TRUCE: Complex as was this triple 
attack on the problems of housing, 
power and taxation, it showed two 
broad trends. First was that the New 
Deal was making a truce with busi- 
ness. In every example of compro- 
mise, a practical advantage was ex- 
pected to result. 

Surrender of the strong provisions 
of the original Mansfield bill meant : 
truce with private power companies. 
It also meant that the New Deal would 
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expect to find a more cordial atti- 
tude from utility executives on the 
question of rate-lowering. 

Consideration of tax measures con- 
stituted a virtual promise that small 
business would receive substantial tax 
exemption, This foreshadowed more 
business reserves, more business ex- 
pansion and more employment. 

In the opinion of Secretary Mor- 
genthau, even the move toward a bal- 
anced budget was a friendly gesture 
toward business. While it allowed 
less room for Federal recovery spend- 
ing, it tended to stop government 
borrowing, and left more money free 
for private business. Thus, private 
capital, which-in the past four years 
has been used largely to purchase 
bonds issued by the government, could 
turn to the more normal function of 
buying stocks and bonds issued by in- 
dustrial companies. 

But while New Deal adjustments 
were in the nature of a truce, there 
was_no certain indication that the 
Administration meant to turn from the 
field of business reform to devote its 
efforts exclusively to recovery. Pro- 
posed revision of tax schedules, origi- 
nally designed to regulate the storing 
of surplus funds by corporations, was 
indeed a surrender of reform. But 
modification of the Mansfield bill did 
not seem to be, since it was followed 
by Willkie’s acceptance of the govern- 
ment principle of “prudent investment” 
in the regulation of power rates, 

Further, last week, Congressmen 
pressed for a wage-hour bill which 
night put business in the tightest 
strait jacket it has worn since it sub- 
scribed to the NRA (see page 4). 
Chairman Douglas of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission again lash- 
ed out at Wall Street (see page 16). 
The New Deal seemed merely to have 
dealt with some of the most pressing 
complaints of business, expecting that 
both business and the government 
would benefit thereby. 

SHIFT: For the first time, also, the 
New Deal by last week seemed to 
have turned its direct attention from 
the “submerged third” of the nation 
which is “ill-housed, ill-clad,  ill- 
nourished.” 

Most previous recovery efforts have 
been directed at members of this class 
—to provide them with more and 
higher-paid employment through the 
NRA, to insure them greater profits 
through the AAA, to bring them sub- 
sistence wages through various relief 
agencies. Most of these measures 
were expensive, but vitally necessary 
to dispel the very real threats of dis- 
ease, malnutrition, destitution and 
death which were present in 1933. 

Now, however, the government evi- 
dently considers the worst part of this 
emergency to be past. Currently, 
Federal endeavor is aimed most obvi- 
ously at the top—not the bottom—of 
the nation’s economic structure. Cor- 
porations will be relieved of tax strict- 
ures. Utilities have been promised a 
market moderately free from Federal 
competition. The construction pro- 
gram proceeds on the assumption that 
a need for housing already exists, and 


offers more advantages to the com- 
panies who sell and lease dwellings 
than to the consumer who buys or 
rents them. 

As the drive took shape last week, 
however, it was hoped that this ex- 
citement at the top of the economic 
scale would be the generator of a 
new rise in business which would 
benefit all classes. The rise, further- 
more, if it takes place, will take place 
on the firm base of better conditions 
that have resulted from Federal re- 
covery expenditures. 

MORALE: Both truce and _ shift 
should do much to better business 
morale. Admittedly, the general pessi- 
mism has been at least as great a drag 
to industry as high prices, Federal 
competition and government taxes. 
Business men themselves were shock- 
ed and surprised that 1937, which 
started out with such a rush that in 
many lines it has already produced 
more goods than 1936, suddenly should 
have become the date of the Little 
Depression. 

Last week, business complaints 
against the New Deal were being dealt 
with sympathetically. Business execu- 
tives, Federal officials and the Presi- 
dent had looked around for places 
where it seemed that money could be 
spent wisely. They found a 2%-bil- 
lion-dollar lag. in power expansion 
which could be filled profitably. They 
estimated that Americans might be 
willing to buy or rent enough dwell- 
ings to support a 16-billion-dollar 
housing program. Thus, at the same 
time the New Deal was considering its 
compromises with business, it was 
opening the eyes of industry to great, 
new vistas. 

While no part of the government 
program was expected to take hold of 
business until next spring, an earnest 
attempt to restore morale had been 
made. If, as Washington economists 
think, business is not only sound, but 
actually ready for an upward turn, it 
is already time for business to ask 
itself a question: “Well, what are 
we waiting for?” 


READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 











spair, should not repudiate our principles 
and our heroism. 

Cyrus H. Eshleman 
Lakewood, Ohio 

. .. There cannot be any peace without 
war. The very human blood stream is a 
constant battle ground in the destruction 
of the disease germs which are enemies 
to our well-being. Stop the soldiers— 
the white corpuscles—and you will die. 

If we white soldiers do not stop the 
disease germs of the human race—Japan 
and Italy—we will perish ... 

Suppose we had not fought the nu- 
merous wars that we have fought? What 
in the world would our country be like 
today if there had not been any shedding 
of that noble blood? 

Rea Gilbert 
Hopedale, Ohio 


“Readers Write” certainly brings out 
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SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TRI If you have a skin trouble that 


(1) itehes or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and ig 
usually mild, clean and comf ng, no more visi- 
ble than water. 
real night’s rest." Write today 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
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The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the 
cause of your grouchy, gloomy feelings. It takes 
those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get 
these two pounds of bile flowing freely and make 
you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amaz- 
ing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse any- 
thing else. 25c at all drug stores. 
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some funny ideas, especially in the let- 
ters about war. 

One correspondent wants everyone to 
sign a pledge to refuse to take part in 
any war except a war of aggression wag- 
ed against us. She didn’t say who was 
to decide when a war of aggression was 
being waged, so I suppose each person 
is to decide that for himself... 

Another writer shudders over the dead 
and wounded . .. There is not any death, 
wound or suffering in war that is not 
duplicated in industrial life ... 

What seems to me to be the silliest 
idea of all is that we should not wage any 
war abroad, but do our fighting at home. 
I should think nobody would want a 
battle in his own neighborhood, but 
would prefer it to be fought as far away 
as possible... 

H. S. Cronyn 
Houghton, S. D. 


Correction on Itasca 

In your issue of November 6, you had 
an error which practically everyone in 
this section of the country would like to 
see corrected. Discussing the Federal 
movie, “The River,” under “Movie World,” 
your writer said, “The river rises in Lake 
Atasco, Minn.” 

The name is Itasca. It is also the name 
of a city and a state park. It is formed 
from parts of two Latin words-- 
(ver)itas and (ca)put, meaning the “true 
head” of the river... 

Armando DeYoannes 
Virginia, Minn. 


Concerning Japanese Snipers 
I recently observed in a news reel a 
very interesting picture of Japanese 
troops barricaded behind steps of a 
Shanghai building trying to hold back a 
fierce Chinese counter-attack .. . 
Imagine my surprise when on page 8 
of the November 13 issue of PATHFIND- 
ER, I see the exact duplicate of that pic- 
ture of Japanese troops, but, instead of 
savagely attacking Chinese, a picture of 
a frightened old woman has been blended 
into the picture, and the whole has been 
captioned: “The Cautious Japanese Start- 
ed Sniping at Non-Combatant Chinese 
Men and Women.” I am ashamed of 
such an unfair presentation in your good 
puper. 


Chandler, Okla. 


* *. * 


James Hayward 


I question the truth of the caption... 

This photo appeared in most of the 
metropolitan dailies, and none of them 
saw fit to label it with your obviously 
propagandized title. 

You must be aware of the fact that 
there existed in Shanghai a group known 
as the Peace Preservation Corps, in plain 
clothes, and when the regular troops be- 
gan to retreat, army men threw off their 
uniforms, joining with the P.P.C. in snip- 
ing and attempting to harry the advance 
of the Nipponese troops. 

No military man of any army, at any 
time, in any modern war ever caused wil- 
full injury to a NON-COMBATANT ecivil- 
ian. Let the editors remember the “cru- 
cified Canadian soldiers, the little Belgian 
children with their hands cut off, the 
women raped and their breasts cut” of 20 
years ago. In fact, let’s not start the 
World War atrocity lies all over again. 
Shame on you for believing all your read- 
ers to be so gullible. 

J. R. T. Hynes 
North Adams, Mass. 


Japan. The two pictures were plainly separated by a 
white line tooled into the cut. PATHFINDER does 
hot consider it propaganda to symbolize a fact—old 
men ahd women, young boys and girls. have more 
than once been the nen-combatant victims of war in 
the Orient, whether by sniping or bombing.—Ed.]} 


PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Disappearing Dime. 

Materials required for the perform- 
ance of this trick are one thin dime 
and an empty safety match box. Be- 
fore announcing the trick the per- 
former removes the match box drawer, 
turns it upside down and replaces it. 

Then announcing his wily dime dis- 
appearance, he starts the dime spin- 
ning on a table. When it gets to going 
good he suddenly brings the match 
box straight down on the spinning 
dime with force enough to drive the 
latter up through the thin bottom of 
the box. Removing the match box 
from the table, he shows that the dime 
has disappeared. 








Brain Teaser 


If a member of a college football 
team who weighs 168 pounds is re- 
placed by a heavier man and the aver- 
age weight of the team is then increas- 
ed by two pounds, what is the weight 
of the new man? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—It would 
take the second typist two hours and 
ten minutes to complete the work. 
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Optical Illusion 


In the accompanying illustration the 
boy seems to be rather misshapen, 
especially his curious pair of legs that 
look knock-kneed. Careful examina- 
tion of the drawing, however, will 
show that the lad is standing behind 
what is supposed 
to be a wall on 
which the curi- 
ous pair of legs 
have been paint- 
ed. After you have 
a second look at 
these legs, would 
you say they are 
straight, or are 
they hopelessly 
knock-kneed? 

The answer, of 
course, is that the 
legs are straight; 
they only appear 
knock-kneed. If 
you do not believe 
they are actually 
straight take a 
ruler and meas- 
ure them. Or look at them in a dif- 
ferent way—by holding this page al- 
most horizontal with your eyes and 
with your eyes right at the bottom 


of the page. 
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Smiles 


Patient—Why does so small a cavity 
feel so large to the tongue, Doctor? 

Dentist—Just the natural tendency 
of the tongue to exaggerate, I suppose. 





Knock-Kneed? 


Boss—Alford, I hope that you try to 
save half of what you earn. 
Alford—I don’t make that much, sir. 































































Boogy—Can you give me a definition of a 
patriotic orator? 

W oogy—Well, if you want my defini- 
tion, he’s the fellow who’s ready to lay 
down your life for his country. 


Rastus—Dat’s better. I don’t like 
to see yo’ all frowned up. But does dat 
smile mean yo’ forgives me? 

Mandy—Stay away, man, I’se just 
smilin’ to rest my face. 


Marigold—Young lady, I'll have you 
understand my word is law. 

Sally—Well, here’s where I make a 
few amendments. ys 


Grandson—Were the girls of your 
time as wild as the girls of today, 
Grandpa? 

Grandpa (eyeing modern grandma) 
—Not then, they weren't. 


Dancing Teacher—Being a dancing 
teacher has its drawbacks. 

Schomonsky—How so? 

Dancing Teacher—Last week I put 
on my winter woolens, and naturally 
I began to itch and wiggle. Now the 
whole school is trying to do the 
“new” dance. 


Fifer—Where are you running? 
Groot—To stop a fight. 
Fifer—Who’s fighting? 

Groot—Oh, just me and another guy. 


Mrs. Gabley—Is there anything 
worse than the antics of a newly 
married couple? 

Mrs. Jabber—Yes, those of a newly 
divorced couple, 


Suitor—I’ve come to you, sir, to ask 
for your daughter’s hand. 

Her Father—Tell ‘me, when were 
you first struck by her? 

Suitor—But, sir, we’ve not quarrel- 
ed so far. 


Little Heyton—Daddy, has a taxi— 
a taxidermist anything to do with a 
taxicab? 

Daddy—Er—no, son, A taxidermist 
skins only the lower animals. 


4 . 

Mrs. Meeker—John, I’m afraid you 
went to sleep during the sermon this 
morning. I was ashamed of you. 

Meeker—Yes, I’m sorry, but when it 
Staried I was afraid I wouldn’t. 


Harold—Nowadays many couples 
are omitting the word “obey” from the 
marriage ceremony. Do you think that 
right? 

John—Well, it never bothered my 
wife any. 
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ASTROLOGY 
LOVE-HAPPINESS-SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
dat for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
x 911, Chicago. 
= BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MEN! MAKE MONEY, SPARETIME, introducing 


Pantsaver.’’ Sample 25c. Pantsaver Co., Box 28-W, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Send name. Nelson Company, 3239 Manhat- 


“Building, Chicago. ‘ps ye 
ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
id, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
irses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


ELECTRIC SWEEPERS 


EX, EUREKA and other electric sweepers $9.95. 
Reconstructed, repolished, worn parts replaced 
y cords and bags. Satisfaction guaranteed. Paul 
Upham and Co., Nevada, Ohio. 

FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


NEW PARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Minne- 
ta, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota and Montana. 
m income advancing but land prices still low. 
erature. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 

c Ry., St. Paul. Minn. 


FLORIDA FRUIT 


RIDA TREE RIPE Oranges, Grapefruit, Tanger- 
ves, Tangeloes by Express prepaid; write, Pier- 
Fruit Co., Pierson, Fla. 

INSTRUCTION 


[ YOURSELF A 1938 GOVERNMENT JOB. Start 
105-$175 month. Dependable. Prepare immedi- 
Particulars and list positions, Free. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. M13, Rochester, N. Y. 


COME DOCTOR OF CHIROPRACTIC, Neuropathy, 
Naturopathy. Tuition Most Reasonable. Catalog 
e. Nashville Chiropractic College, 150 Fourth Ave- 
North, Nashville, Tennessee. 
NURSERY STOCK 
SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best Va- 
tles Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c; Grape- 
3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c. Vegetable 
Novelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 
Box 611, Rogers, Ark. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS ets 
PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘“‘Patent Protection’’ “When and 
yw to Sell an Invention.’”’ Fully explain many in- 
esting points to inventors and illustrate important 
echanical principles. With books we also send “‘Evi- 
e of Invention”’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-P Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 























ery, 








'VENTORS—Write for New Free Book, ‘Patent 

Guide for the Inventor” and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Olar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-V Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS. Reasonsble terms. Book and advice free. 

Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
745. Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY 


BIG MONEY in poultry this year. Read Poultry Tri- 

bune, the big monthly magazine that tells how 
leading poultry raisers make money. The only poultry 
nagazine operating its own experimental farm. Five 
years $1.00, ome year trial 25c. Poultry Tribune, 
Dept. C64, Mount Morris, Il. 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after S aliste 
home and abroad failed. All letters answered. Mrs. 
GEO, DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., 
West. Detroit. Mich. 


LE DON’T BE CUT 

pi Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering. 























If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C16 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


Exjoy BEAUTIFUL 
NATURAL-LOOKING 


4 od ee 


AT NEW - 
60 DAYS’ 
ee) eins) TRIAL 





UNITED STA DENTAL COMPANY 


TES 
Sept. 1247-A 1555 Milwaukee Avenuc Chicago, im. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Plum Pudding 


Along with those delicious fruit- 
cakes and other goodies being pre- 
pared these days for the Holidays, 
don’t overlook plum pudding. One 
does not have to be English to enjoy 
plum pudding for Christmas dinner, 
For such a treat the following in- 
gredients are needed: 





1 Ib. raisins, 1 lb. currants, % Ib. 
candied orange peel, % lb. citron, 
% lb. chopped suet, % Ib. bread 
crumbs, % lb. flour, % Ib. brown 
sugar, 1 grated nutmeg, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, % teaspoon all- 
spice, 1 cup grape juice, 8 eggs. 
Cut the candied orange peel into 
small pieces. Mix all the fruit thor- 
oughly, then sift the flour with spices, 
and sprinkle these dry ingredients on 
the fruit as you put the fruit in layers 
in a large bowl. Mix with the hands. 
Next add the butter creamed with the 
sugar and eggs (beaten slightly). 
Finally, add the grape juice and cook 
for four hours in a slow oven, Or, if 
you wish to steam your pudding, pour 
the mixture into greased tins, cover 
tightly and steam. If the pudding 
feels wet after steaming, dry it in a 
slow oven. 


Week’s Hints 


@ To prevent one-sided growth in 
house plants kept in windows, turn 
the pots around frequently so the sun 
will get to all sides. 

@G If white things, like summer 
clothes, sheets, pillow cases and table- 
cloths, that are to be stored are wrap- 
ped in blue paper or bL'ue cloth they 
will not take on that yellowish tinge. 

qG Zipper fasteners on furniture 
coverings make the coverings easy to 
remove for laundering. 

g Bluing spots can be removed from 
white clothing by boiling the articles 
in clear water. 

@ When washing dirty painted 
walls with soapy water containing a 
cleaning powder, the- job is made 
easier if a little flour is added to the 
water to make a paste. The paste 
will hold the mixture to the wall 
long enough for the powder to dis- 
solve the dirt. 








PHOTO FINISHING __ 7 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed 
with One Colored enlargement, or two peatemtonal 
enlargements. All for 25¢c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Se Rime ee eo 


REDUCD EASILY. Drink fragrant non-habit form- 
ing Panasur Tea. Trial 25c. Panasur Institute, 
P. O. Box 421, Chicago. Tlinois. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
WANTED—Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Sales way up this year. Largest company; 
established 1889. Big earnings. No capital or experi- 
ence needed. Write for free particulars. Rawleigh’s, 
Box L-1-PAT, Richmond, Va. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to re 
part or full time. If experienc 
Pathfinder, Washin . D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Writers Guide. Submit best 
poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Publishers, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for, Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send s to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, to, Can. 








esent Pathfinder, 
so state. Address: 





Send now for the complete 
of the world-renowned 
water treatment (including diet 
list) that helped thous: of 
sufferers find the road to health. 
It’s Free—send for it! 

DRINK YOUR WAY TO HEALTH 


js leaving your que home. Be- 

joy cleansing, alkalizing benef 

of Crazy Mineral Water. Just oda 
to your regular drinking water--. 





TRY THE NEW POWDERED FORM—J/t’s Always Fresh! 
Bach sta size e of Crazy Water Crystals makes 16 


ndard packag 

of this Sealers mineral woter ready to drink, Feoneh 
‘or 80-day treatment. Start today nk your to 
EE ater your druggist. Write for diet 


nest PROSTATE 
acts. DISEASE 
Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.” 
For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merehants, doctors, farmers, 


railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 


Union have been treated 


for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Ok crs 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 






Thousands get relief from pain- 
ful feet and walk freely with 


HEEFNER supronrs 


aid nature in strengthening weak fect. It’s FREE 
MEEFRER ARCH SUPPORT CO. ...196 Lewis Bidg., Salom, Va. 


DO YOU 
GET UP NIGHTS? 


If you are forced to get up often at night because of 
@ burning sensation and a frequent desire to urinate 
due to irritation in the bladder, I want you to try a 
treatment that relieved me of this trouble. I'll glad- 
ly send you a trial size Free of Change. 
treatment alone should bring you much welcome relief 
and help you to get several nights of sound, ae 
sleep. By all means try it and see for yourself wha 
a world of difference it makes if you don’t have to get 
up during the night. Write today for a Free Trial. 
FP. L. McWethy, Dept. 14-C5, Marshall, Mich. 


“‘Medical Needs” ME" 


WOMEN 
Valuable cata FREE. 


100 modern items. 
VITAL PRODUCTS—P, . w. 4. 


PROSTATE GLANDS 
FP. A. Carleton, M. D., 111-A Norway 8t., Boston, Mass. 
has discovered a medicine having actual specific reme- 
dial action on ED ATE GLANDS. Pull 
particulars on request. A guaranteed remedy. 


STOMACH TROUBLE? 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE OF RED CAPS. 
Aphysician’s preseription for liver opt Nadie: indigestion, 
and constipation. Sold exclusively by—The John Marvey 
Drug Co., 4 West Vernor Highway, Detroit, Michigan 


CUT THIS OUT ! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need liyewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circalation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 























































A RICH GIFT 


52 TIMES A YEAR 
-and it costs 4o Little! 


‘ 





Ir YOU are one of those who like 
to give sensible, practical gifts for Christmas ... If you like to give some- 
thing in excellent taste—something which is sure to be appreciated... 
If you want a gift that will happily remind your friends of your thoughtful- 
ness and affection, not alone on Christmas day, but every week throughout the 
year... then here is the gift that will fit your requirements to a ““T’’: A year’s 
subscription to PATHFINDER at the special Christmas rates quoted below. 


This Christmas, a subscription to PATHFINDER is more than ever the ideal gift. 
There is so much more happening—politicians and their scheming ... new labor 
problems ... war and war clouds ... strained international relations ... new 
taxes and legislation ... events that will go down in history ... all so complex and 
so difficult to understand without PATHFINDER. Fresh from Washington, D. C., 
the news center of the world, PATHFINDER brings to you every week a clear, 
accurate, complete understanding of all the news of the world. What more per- 
fect gift can you find for your friends than a subscription to PATHFINDER? 


SPECIAL REDUCED CHRISTMAS PRICES 


Not only is this wonderful gift easy to give—it’s inexpensive too. Under this Special Christ- 
mas Offer, 5 or more one-year subscriptions ordered by the same person cost only 60 cents 
each. For either 3 or 4 subscriptions, thé price is only 66 2/3 cents each—for 2 sub- 
scriptions, the price is 75 cents each. A single subscription costs $1.00. Gift subscrip- 
tions may be either new or renewal and your own can be included at these special rates. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT ANNOUNCEMENT FREE 


To each friend for whom you order a gift subscription, we will send a beautiful 
Christmas folder in colors, portraying two gorgeous winter scenes in the Nation’s cap- 
ital, carrying YOUR GREETINGS and announcing your gift. It will be timed, under 
first class postage, for delivery in the Christmas mail. If you prefer, the cards will be 
sent to you for mailing or personal delivery. 


(gros USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK eiabtambitin 
‘ 








PATHFINDER, Washington, D, C. 
ok AS eer re for which please send PATHFINDER to the following persons, and greeting card for Christmas 
delivery, telling them they will receive it during 1938 as a gift from me. 


STREET OR RFD POST OFFICE 
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SENDER’S 
Print your name as it PERE 66 Saher ceed cen cantadecceceocnee pecestcveccccesescceeeccoeupeconcc <gheooneepe aes cc MAIL EARLY 












should appear on card Avoid Disappoint ment 
ADDRESS nn cssccssvccccccccccccccccccccseeccesesececcsecsocces Cocvocccccccccsesto 


